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4-H Club Field Crops winner, Ray Riley from Texas, tells Mari Jo Engstrom, a Chicago Junior Achievement worker, 


? 


about a champion steer from an American farm—a feature attraction at the 1951 International Live Stock Exposition. 


Leaders of our future... 


America has begun a new year. 


Who is there among us who does not hope that 1952 
will mean a lessening of tension between nations? That 
it will see inflation held in check? Our economic house 
in better order? Above all, who does not pray for freedom 
and peace for the whole world? 


The future we all hope our nation will achieve is linked 
inseparably with our young people. 


Their eagerness to accept responsibility wins our ad- 
miration. Hundreds of thousands of farm boys and girls 
are enrolled in 4-H Clubs; older boys are active in the 
Future Farmers of America. Through their accomplish- 
ments many farm boys and girls win scholarships to col- 
leges and universities. International Harvester provides 
some of these scholarships. 


INTERNATIONAL 


City boys and girls —thousands of them —learn the 
responsibilities of business through the Junior Achieve- 
ment movement. They organize and operate small com- 
panies of their own, some of which Harvester also spon- 
sors. Millions of other young people are enthusiastic Boy 
Scouts, Girl Scouts, or belong to other organizations that 
help prepare them for citizenship. 

The brightest, surest hope for America rests with these 
young people from farm and city. Though they live in a 
time of crisis, they are unafraid. They, and they alone, can 
bring the much-needed leadership, courage and deter- 
mination to keep America great and free. 

As an institution which could grow to its present stature 
only in a free land, International Harvester will continue 
to work with young people... to develop talents dedicated 
to a greater America. 


HARVESTER 


2 





Chicago 1, Illinois 


Builder of products that pay for themselves in use . 


. . International Trucks * McCormick Farm 


Equipment and Farmall Tractors * Crawler Tractors and Power Units * Refrigerators and Freezers 
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Teachers applaud results of hetter vision, better posture 


“wees: LON-Tventy Desk 


Experienced, helpful, 
friendly service 
for all your needs 


Large warehouse stocks 
and prompt, intelligent, 
friendly service by our staff 
can save you time and sim- 
plify the problems attend- 
ing your school needs. Our 
years of experience are a 
help in making selections, 
and an assurance of satis- 
faction. Send for our free, 
big catalog of the newest 
and best in school furni- 
ture and supplies. 





Our free catalog 
is a real time- saver 
Keep it handy! 





School Seating 
School Tables 
Auditorium Seating 
Folding Chairs 
Church Furniture 
Stadium Chairs 
Bleachers 

Office, Library and General ‘ : 

Furniture The improved visual and postural habits induced by the “‘Ten- 

Filing and Storage Cabinets have won it more praise, from teachers, 
Laboratory Equipment 
Window Shades ; 
Heaters and Toilets and bodily strains and stresses are decreased by 
Primary Materials <0) Ae 
Duplicating Equipment 
Janitorial Supplies tout : : able to these exclusive 
Chalkboards and Supplies res, and to the 45° seat swivel that reduces body torque 
Maps and Globes due to right or left hand and eye preferences : eo 
Visual Equipment and Supplies i a : 
Office and Library Supplies ath 
School Papers \ Ag 
Athletic Goods seTTE ScHOOLS sun 
Art Materials 


Fags American Seating Comp 
—£ = RM. 600-212 OLIVER AVE. 16TH AT HAMILTON 
GAT | cain mmmeseve PITTSBURGH 22, PA. PHILADELPHIA 30, PA 
| ‘ “Education Grows” and “g 
lasietiaamenall “The Co-ordinated Classroom"— 
two informative works on re- 
cent educational developments. 


Twenty” 
me than any other school desk. 
us im easier, more effective teaching are noticeable when visual 


a the 3-position desk- 
' and level), and the automatic fore-and-aft swivel-seat 
adjustment. Improved general health is attribut 





EDUCATION MOLDS 
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SUCCESSFUL READING 


Betts Basic Readers 
The Language Arts Series 


Emmett A. Betts and Carolyn M. Welch 





This modern reading series offers a com- 
plete, well-balanced program embracing 
all of the language arts. Its stories have 
charm and variety and warm appeal to 
children’s own interests. All language 
learnings, including vocabulary, punctua- 
tion, sentence structure, and paragraph 
structure, are developed with care. Teach- 
ing procedures outlined in the Guide 
Books insure success in reading for all 
STUDY BOOKS normal children. Study Books afford 

TEACHER’S pupils an opportunity for development 
GUIDE BOOKS at the independent level. 





STORY BOOKS 


American Book Company 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. 











THE ABC’s OF 
TEACHERS’ INCOME PROTECTION 


Atways 
Buy 


ConFIDENTLY 


We offer you these advantages: 
EXPERIENCE —Over 28 years in this specialized field. 


STABILITY —Over 2000 Teacher Associations in- 
sured from coast to coast. 


SECURITY —Excellent reputation for not increas- 
ing rates or cancelling teacher groups. 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


Executive Offices—Evanston, Illinois 


Pennsylvania Group Offices 


622 Perry Building 1709-B Investment Bldg. 
Philadelphia 2 Pittsburgh 22 
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In This Issue 


P Officially, the 1951 session of the 
General Assembly came to an end at 
midnight January 21 when Governor 
Fine acted upon the last bills upon his 
desk. At that time, the February issue 
of the JoURNAL was running on the 
presses. The March issue, therefore. 
carries the record of PSEA bills and 
other educational legislation of the 
1951 session. Printed, too, is the budg- 
et which was adopted for education for 
the biennium 1951-53. 


® From the 99 volumes of the PENN- 
SYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL from which 
we reprint articles during this centen- 
nial year, we have chosen excerpts 
from the July, 1912, issue. Many. 
many times in the early volumes of the 
publication, the value of memory work 
is stressed. J. P. McCaskey, editor in 
the early 1900’s, spoke concerning its 
value in a number of addresses which 
were printed in these issues. We reprint 
a brief article on this topic; also one 
concerning consolidation of schools by 
a school superintendent. 


® The teacher of guidance at Man- 
heim Township, Lancaster County, 
gives us a description of the guidance 
program used in her schools. 


& During a visit in Pennsylvania in 
December, Karl Bosl, representative of 
the Bavarian Teachers Organization, 
presented a gavel to the PSEA. Our 
readers will be interested in the rea- 
sons Doctor Bosl gives for his and Wil- 
helm Ebert’s visit to Pennsylvania. 


® See the Educational Interests de- 
partment for an announcement con- 
cerning the selection of a new Execu- 
tive Secretary for the National Educa- 
tion Association. The organization 
meeting of the 1952 Executive Council 
is reported by minutes under Associa- 
tion Activities. 


& Among other contributions in the 
Feature Articles section of the JOURNAL 
is one on individual differences of stu- 
dents in the secondary school written 
by James B. Bonder. Eva Franke re- 
ports citizenship gains which her pu- 
pils get from participation in home- 
room activities. An article by J. E. 
Sparks tells how English for the Amer- 
ican citizen is taught in a high school 
located near a large industrial area. 


PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL 
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Educators Mutual Insurance Company 


FREE 
TO 
YOU 


Educators ‘‘Handymend- 
er-Kit,’" complete with 
run-stoppers, needle and 
thread. Mail the coupon 
for yours TODAY! 











OU DON’T HAVE TO RIDE IN A “HOT-ROD” to 
run into trouble! A drafty classroom, wet feet, daily 





exposure to cold germs—any one. of these common disa- 
bility-breeders can wreck health, deplete savings, and can- 
cel-out long-awaited vacation plans. Since 1910, Educators 


has helped more than 100,000 teachers avoid such 


secu- 


rity smash-ups by providing them with liberal income 
protection. Educators policies are generous, low-cost and 
flexible, designed to cover your every particular need— 
promptly! Year ’round coverage is provided, and hospital- 


surgical benefits if 
desired; no_physi- 
cal examination. 
Study the actual 
claim case at right; 
then mail the cou- 
pon for full infor- 
mation. Let Educa- 
tors claim checks 
help keep you on 
the road to security. 
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A FREE PRIZE, AND FUN FOR YOU AND YOUR CLASS! 


During March, Educators will give a one year’s subs: ription to 


‘‘TIME”’ Magazine or a copy of ‘THE GREATEST STOR 


EVER 


TOLD,”’ Fulton Oursler’s reverently written book abou: the life of 
Jesus, to each of the 12 teachers who list the greatest number of 
accident and sickness disability-possibilities shown in the above 
cartoon. If you desire, let your class help compile the list. They'll 
enjoy it and at the same time learn the value of safety. Letters 


should be postmarked not .Jater than April 15th. 


Lancaster, Pa. 


(Please mail to Educators, P. O. Box 149, Lancaster, Pa.) 


Without obligation, please send me—free of charge—an 
Educators ‘‘Handymender-Kit'’ and complete information 


about your various Accident and Sickness 


Hospital Policies [.] Have Representative call [] 








The March Cover 


The cover pictured on the March 
issue is that of the period from 1940- 
1946. The cover of each monthly issue 
during that time carried the same de- 
sign, except for the volume number 
and the month and year. The cut was 
printed in a different color each issue. 

The cover was designed by a mem- 
ber of a class in art during the sum- 
mer session at the State Teachers Col- 
lege, Kutztown. Italo L. de Francesco, 
instructor, suggested to the editor that 
his class make a number of designs for 
consideration for the JOURNAL cover. 
The cover design reproduced this 
month was the one accepted from 
those submitted. The drawing was 
made by Guy L. Huey, Schuylkill 
Haven. 

The design is symbolic of the long 
period of service of the PENNSYLVANIA 
ScHooL JourNAL. The motif span ex- 
tends from the time of the hornbook 
to that of the modern textbook. Dur- 
ing the period when this design was in 
use a common question was—Why the 
bird? The answer is, indeed, a simple 
one. The bird as it appears in many 
forms of art of early days was purely 
figurative and symbolic. 

The editors of the JouRNAL had no 
problem with the cover each issue dur- 
ing this period—with one exception. 
Frequently they were annoyed because 
of the position of two dots on the 
cover. These preceded and followed 
the monthly designation. The printer, 
for a time, did not have a specific 
place for these dots. As they appeared 
nearer the margin of the page the mag- 
azine appeared square and as they 
were moved toward the. center of the 
page the cover appeared to become 
narrower and longer. Finally the 
printer was told the dots should ap- 
pear two and a quarter inches from 
the margin of the cover. This, in the 
opinion of the editors, gave the cover 
pleasing dimensions. 
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Research makes coal 
more useful every year! 










aman eR 







SULFA DRUGS NYLON 


EXPLOSIVES 


FERTILIZER FOOD COLORS 
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2 CHEMICAL RESEARCH has made bituminous 
coal the basic raw material needed to make 
over 200,000 useful products. 


COAL is the nation’s major source of heat, light, and 
power. Today—thanks to research—better coal prepa- 
ration, modern combustion equipment, and more 
efficient boilers make it possible to get as much as 
three times the energy from a ton of coal as was pos- 
sible thirty years ago. 

But coal is more than a fuel. It is also a basic raw 
material—for instance, every ton of steel requires the 








& 





] RESEARCH turns coal into gasoline and oil. 
Synthetic fuel plants like this may someday 
supply most of America’s liquid fuels. 






— 
. ea 


3 RESEARCH developed marvelous continuous 
mining machines like this to mine coal faster 
and more economically. 


coal, America has the world’s most progressive coal 
industry. Modern mining methods and new mining 
machinery have raised the output per-man per-day in 
America’s coal mines 32% since 1939—one of the 
greatest efficiency gains made by any industry. 
America can count on coal as the abundant source 
of a better life—now and for the future! 


















ar i F coal. And, too, it is an endless store- 
carbon ina ton of coal. And, too, Si S i “THE GENIE STORY,” @ new. becklet for i 
house of chemical wonders—a base for synthetic fuels, | classroom use, showing in a sequence of I 
drugs, plastics, nylon, perfumes, paint, thousands of ! color illustrations and simple dialogue how a l 
5” Sa B I schoolboy learns from the genie the magic of coal. 

products used in everyday life. 1 For your copy and a list of other teachers’ aids, fill in I 
America has plenty of coal reserves to meet these i this coupon and send it to: Bituminous Coal Institute, 

‘ 2 : 2 ildine sh- 

needs—enough to last for centuries. And to supply this p: Ene ee a een See We 
5 ington 5, D.C. I 
{ PLEASE PRINT) | 
I Name | 
BITUMINOUS a& COAL ste 
BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE I City. Zone_—State_—_—_____ | 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION Position i 
— os ome oe oe es ee ee ee ee ee ee ee es es ee os 

Washington, D. C. 
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Mailman 
with a Metal Arm! 








@ A crack streamliner roars past without stopping. 
But as the mail car flashes by, a metal “catcher” arm 
swings out from the car door and neatly grabs a mail 
sack suspended from a track-side crane. Once inside, 
the sack is opened and the postal clerks fall to the 
job of sorting so that when the city is reached the 
letters are all ready for distribution. 

This automatic pickup is just one of the many 
ways in which the fast trains of America’s railroads 
speed the delivery of your letters to and from the 
smallest towns as well as the largest cities. 

Actually 99 per cent of all inter-city mail is 
handled by the railroads. And so economical is this 
railway postal system that Uncle Sam pays the 
railroads an average of only about one-fifth of a 
cent per letter! 

Today — and every day — some 8,000 trains are 
carrying mail to and from 42,000 railroad stations, 
handling in a year’s time about 30 billion pieces of 
mail — for you and all of us. 


Association oF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


as Ket Ext § 
ie re te) Oe, 
mote ae 





You are cordially 
invited to visit our 
exhibit of educa- 
tional aids at the 
AASA convention 
in Boston, April 5-9. 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
You'll enjoy THE RAILROAD HOUR every Monday evening on NBC, 
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Better Than Ever 


“IT have just, today, received my 
January issue of the PENNSYLVANIA 
ScHOOL JOURNAL. 

“IT am delighted. It is better than 
ever. You are doing a wonderful job 
in giving to the teachers of our State 
such a wonderful high class JOURNAL. 

“T congratulate you personally and 
for all the retired teachers of the Frank- 
lin County unit. 

“They, if you pardon me I will say 
we, are mighty fortunate in having a 
man of your high caliber for editor in 
this year of 1952, the 100th anniver- 
sary of the great educational publica- 
tion. 

“That front outside page is wonder- 
ful. interesting—McGuffey’s Readers. 
Ray’s Arithmetics. Up memory’s lane 
come the years of my boyhood. These 
publications had passed from use or 
were just passing in our schools when, 


| as we say, I started to school in 1871. 


I was the youngest in our family, and 
how I recall looking in the old corner 
cupboard and looking at the pictures 
in the school books of my older broth- 


| ers and sisters—McGuffey’s Readers, 


etc. 

“I retired too soon. How time 
passes. Seventeen years (almost) have 
passed since I quit the classroom. Now 
86, I feel I would still like to be active 


| at the desk. 


“Your entire JoURNAL from front 
cover to back is full of good matter 
for teachers and well put. I eagerly 
await the February number. 

“Again I commend you for your 
great work and wish for you the very 
best in 1952 and through all the years 
ahead.”—-B. F. Hartman, 41 East 
Main Street, Waynesboro. 


| A Long Tradition 


“T think your ‘Chips from Volumes 
1-22’ (October, PSJ) suggests a series 


| of very interesting spreads on educa- 


tion. Congratulations! 

“You are fortunate to have such a 
long tradition and educational heri- 
tage in Pennsylvania.”—E. M. Hos- 
MAN, Director, Adult Education, Uni- 
versity of Omaha, Nebraska. 
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Progress in Education Recorded 
“The PENNSYLVANIA ScHooL Jour- 

VAL ‘on the record’ for a hundred 

years! History can never deny the 


yrogress in education so carefully and | 
so expertly recorded by the editors of | 
this fine publication. The real chal- | 


‘enge lies at the feet of those who will 
‘dit this JOURNAL in the next century. 

“The school people of Pennsylvania 
are to be congratulated on the excel- 


lence of their work and the excellence 
| 


of the record as reported in their |* 


JoURNAL. My congratulations for a 
good job well done.”—Oris A. Cros- 


BY, Senior Administrative Assistant, | 


Detroit Board of Education, Michigan. | 





LEATHER CRAFT SUPPLIES 


Get your leather craft supplies from Capitol 
Crafts. Craft teachers send for your cata- 
log now. 16MM color sound film on leather 
= available upon request. No charge 
or use. 


CAPITOL CRAFTS 


11 Aberdeen Street Harrisburg, Penna. 











Goal... 


Your goal 1s making people 
better qualified for useful and 
enjoyable lives. 


We're on the same team for it’s 
our goal to make people happier 
and healthier through the superb 
facilities for rest or play here at 
The Manor. 

Reservations Required 


Send for Color Booklet 
Remarkably Modest Tariffs 











—_ 
| POCONO 


| MANOR 





POCONO MANOR, PENNA. 


Mt. Pocono 3611 
John M. Crandall, Manager 


The best NEW 

2 MUSIC 
school 

music HORIZONS 





Grades 1—Junior High School 
Titles of Junior High School books: 


WORLD MUSIC HORIZONS 
AMERICAN MUSIC HORIZONS 
by McConathy, Morgan, Mursell and others 


INSTRUMENTAL HORIZONS, 


selections from New Music Horizons scored by 
C. Paul Herfurth 


RECORDS, 
an album for each grade by Columbia Records 


Appreciation Books by Lillian Baldwin: 


MUSIC FOR YOUNG LISTENERS 
intermediate grades 


MUSIC TO REMEMBER 
Junior High School 


Philadelphia Office: PEnnypacker 5-3123 


= KURTZ BROS.... 








| SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 
45 East 17th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 


Pennsylvania Representatives: 


Eastern: Knute L. Johnson 
4614 Woodland Avenue, Drexel Hill, Pa. 


ti * + School Supplies and Equipment 


| 
ese CLEARFIELD—PITTSBURGH 21, PA. | 























Western: Abner H. Bagentose 
or 2710 Crosby Avenue, Pittsburgh 16, Pa. 
en, — 2 = eS 
71. 
ind ff 
ner ff The 
res ’ 
th- ff 
ers, Em 
ime Introduce your pupils to the world of poetry with the unusually rich 
se poetry program that is an essential facet of the Ginn Basic Reader 
Ow . 
if Series. 
live 
. An integral part of each book, starting with grade two, are poems that 
on ° ° ° P : : 
ter children really enjoy reading, poems that awaken imagination and 
rly broaden artistic experience. Each has been carefully chosen to amplify 
a unit theme through poetic expression. Some reflect the everyday 
ea lives of children; others give glimpses of the strange and faraway. Some 
si are simple, rollicking jingles; others are longer, quiet poems that de- 
vast scribe a mood or an idea. Such authors as Frost, Benét, Teasdale, de la 
Mare, Guiterman, Lear, and Rachel Field are represented. Teachers’ 
Manuals for every grade indicate many ways of furthering a real poetry 
- program. GINN AND 
ries f : , , : , 
sais Poetry is only one phase of the Ginn Basic Readers. We will gladly send G 0 M PA N ¥ 
more information that will tell you how this series develops all impor- J 
h * tant aspects of reading ability and enjoyment. Ask, too, for new mono- 72 FIFTH AVENUE 
i graph IX, Effective Choral Speaking and Reading by Cox and Hughes. NEW YORK 11 
Jni- 
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The Pennsylvania State College 


Summer Sessions — 1952 


INTER-SESSION 
June 10 to June 27 


MAIN SUMMER SESSION 
June 30 to August 9 


POST-SESSION 
August 11 to August 29 


Extensive academic program includes more than 700 
courses in 79 departments. One to 12 weeks of study 
in a cool, mountain environment. 


Moderate living expenses and instructional fees. Modern 
and convenient dormitory accommodations and meal 
service in each of the summer sessions. 


Varied recreational program including Summer Artists 
Series, makes Penn State ideal for summer study. 





FRED WARING CHORAL WORKSHOP: 
June 23 to June 27. 


SUPERINTENDENTS AND for further information, address: 
PRINCIPALS CONFERENCE: Director of aii Sessions 
oom 102-B Burrowes Building 
July 29, 30, and 31. THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 


State College, Pennsylvania 














Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 
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A Session of Great 
Achievement 


G. BAKER THOMPSON 
Media, Chairman, PSEA Committee 
on Legislation 


HE 1951 session of the General As- 

sembly will be renowned for many 
things. However, it is our opinion that 
in the years to come its greatest claim 
to fame will be the educational legisla- 
tion which it enacted into law. At no 
time in the past has so much outstand- 
ing school legislation been introduced, 
considered, and passed finally. 


Salaries 


Act 471 provides a new mandated, 
State-wide, single salary schedule for 
teachers, principals, supervisors, super- 
vising principals, superintendents, as- 
sistant superintendents, and supervisors 
of special education. For the year 
1951-52 a double increment is pro- 
vided for all professional employes. 

We are informed by the Research 
Division of the NEA that Pennsylva- 
nia teachers now have the highest man- 


dated salary schedule of any State in, 


the Union. 

The schedule is significant also in 
that it embraces all levels of the em- 
ployed professional personnel in our 
public schools from the teacher to the 


superintendent. 

We regret the salary bill for the 
Department of Public Instruction 
failed to pass. 

Subsidies 


A long-range program of increased 
school subsidies was provided in Act 
472. Hereafter the minimum subsidy 
guarantee is $1000 per teaching unit. 
Subsidy payments in 1951-52 are on an 
equalization base of $3850; in 1952- 
53, $4000; in 1953-54, $4300, and 
thereafter an annual increase of $200 
to a maximum of $5500. The local ef- 
fort of contribution to equalization 
continues at four mills on market val- 
ue. Payments to districts during the 
school years 1951-52 and 1952-53 
shall not be less than that paid for the 
school year 1949-50, provided, how- 
ever, that if the number of teaching 
units in the district for the school 
years 1950-51 and 1951-52 is less 
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than the number of teaching units 
for 1949-50, the payment by the Com- 
monwealth shall be reduced propor- 
tionately. 

Provision has been made for supple- 
mental payments to encourage the de- 
velopment of larger administrative 
units. This special subsidy for joint 
schools is $500 per teaching unit multi- 
plied by the district standard reim- 
bursement fraction, and for union or 
merged school districts it is $800 per 
teaching unit times the district stand- 
ard reimbursement fraction. This re- 
places the present method of payment 
to joint schools‘and for the first time 
a financial inducement is offered to 
encourage the creation of union dis- 
tricts. 


Retirement 


Members of the Association will 





benefit by a number of new laws on re- 
tirement. Act 466 redefines the final 
salary asthe average annual salary for 
the last five or last ten years of service 
whichever is the greater amount. The 
Act also is made retroactive to include 
all those who retired since May 1, 
1951. 

Out-of-State service not to exceed 
ten years is made possible under Act 
477. To establish this credit the member 
is required to pay into the Retirement 
System an amount equal to his own 
contribution and that of the State had 
he been in service in Pennsylvania. 
Briefly the amount is calculated by 
multiplying the present salary by the 
present rate of contribution and by 
the number of years of out-of-State 
service for which credit is desired. 
This amount should then be multiplied 


H. B. 333, Messrs. Helm and Scott—State-wide Single Salary Schedule 


1. Teachers 
Standard Certification 
College Certification 
Master’s Degree . 


Minimum Increments Maximum 
$2400 8 @ $200 $4000 
2400 10 @ 200 4400 
2400 12 @ 200 4800 


Standard and College 


Certification Master’s Degree 
Minimum Increments Maximum Increments Maximum 
2. Supervisors $3400 8 @ $200 $5000 2 @ $200 $5400 
3. Principals 

Less than 20 teachers 3400 8 @ 200 5000 2@ 200 5400 

20 or more but less 
than 40 teachers 3800 8 @ 200 5400 2@ 200 5800 

40 or more but less 
than 60 teachers 4200 8 @ 200 5800 2@ 200 6200 

60 or more but less 
than 80 teachers ............ 4600 8@ 200 6200 2@ 200 6600 
80 or more teachers 5000 8 @ 200 6600 2@ 200 7000 


4. Supervising Principals 


Less than 20 teachers 3800 8 @ 250 5800 2@ 200 6200 
20 or more but less 
than 40 teachers . 4200 8 @ 250 6200 2@ 200 6600 
40 or more but less 
than 60 teachers 4600 8 @ 250 6600 2@ 200 7000 
60 or more but less 
than 80 teachers 5000 8 @ 250 7000 2@ 200 7400 
80 or more teachers . 5400 8 @ 250 7400 2@ 200 7800 
5. County Superintendents 
Less than 45,000 population ..... $ 8,000 
45,000 or more but less than 150, 000 population ae 9,000 
150,000 or more population ............. seals, 10,000 
6. Asst. County Superintendents ................ 7,500 
7. Supervisors of Special Education ...............0.00000000..... 7,000 
8. District Superintendents 
Less than 100 teachers . Ree 8,000 
100 or more but less than 300 teachers 9,000 
300 or more teachers . 10,000 
241 








Governor John S. Fine and the Honorable Charles C. Smith, Philadelphia, sponsor of H. B. 826, Act 466, with PSEA leaders before the 

signing of the bill into law. Left to right: G. Baker Thompson, chairman, PSEA Legislative Committee; John M. Lumley, 1951 PSEA 

President; Mr. Smith; the Governor; Cathleen M. Champlin, PSEA Legislative Committee; Francis B. Haas, Superintendent of Public 
Instruction; Isabel Epley, PSEA Legislative Committee; Harvey E. Gayman, Executive Secretary, PSEA. 


by two, since the individual pays not 
only his share but the State’s and local 
district’s share also. 

Additional credit for military leave 
is included in Acts 226, 227, and 560. 
Acts 587 and 617 permit members of 
the State Employes’ or of the School 
Employes’ Retirement System to re- 
store membership in the other system 
by repaying before May 31, 1952, the 
full amount of accumulated deduc- 
tions at the time of ceasing to be a 
member of the System. They thus 
establish credit toward a deferred an- 
nuity at retirement. 

Reopening the System to permit 
members to purchase non-credited 
service is the purpose of Act 608, while 
Act 515 reopens the System to permit 
the return of accumulated deductions 
for those who separated from school 
service and withdrew their funds. 

Social Security benefits are ex- 
tended to all public and municipal em- 
ployes whose positions are not now 
covered by either the Public School 
Employes’ Retirement or the State 
Employes’ Retirement System under 


the provisions of Act 491. 
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Two of our retirement bills were 
vetoed by the Governor. These would 
have permitted automatic transfer of 
membership and credit between the 
school system and the State system 
and vice versa upon change of employ- 
ment. The reason given for the veto 
was that there was no time limit in 
which transfers could be made and, 
therefore, no reliable measure of the 
number of individuals involved or the 
cost. 

We regret that because of cost the 
needed increases for those already re- 
tired were not passed. 


School Buildings 


Two Acts of outstanding importance 
for the furtherance of our educational 
program during the years ahead are 
626 and 627. The first of these extends 
the provisions of the Municipal Author- 
ity Act to include incorporation of 
authorities by school boards. The sec- 
ond concerns payment of rentals and 
State appropriations to the Municipal 
and School Building Authority. Under 
the new provisions the Commonwealth 
contributes an amount determined by 


multiplying the annual rental charge 
by 50/100th of the school district’s re- 
imbursement fraction, when such reim- 
bursement is less than .60; if the re- 
imbursement fraction is .60 or more 
the rental charge is multiplied by the 
square of the reimbursement fraction. 


Sabbatical Leave 


A revision of our sabbatical leave 
law now permits sabbatical leave at 
half salary up to a maximum of $2500 
for a full year and $1250 for a half 
year under Act 473. 


Sick Leave 


Benefits of the sick leave law were ex- 
tended to temporary professional em- 
ployes under Act 84. 


Masters’ Degrees 


Payment of an additional $200 for 
those who held Masters’ degrees prior 
to 1947-48 and who have not received 
special salary remuneration is provided 
in Act 411. Temporary professional 
employes who hold Masters’ degrees 
at the time of initial employment, or 
earn a Master’s degree, or receive a col- 
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lege certificate while in service will re- 
ceive an additional $200 the year fol- 
lowing the granting of the degree ac- 
cording to Act 412. 


Teachers College Salaries 


Act 600 provides a new salary sched- 
ule for members of the faculties of 
State Teachers Colleges. 


Principals’ Certificates 


Under Act 178, principals appointed 
after August 31, 1953, shall be prop- 
erly certificated in accordance with the 
standards of the State Council of Edu- 
cation. 


Traveling Expenses 


School boards are authorized to pay 
travel expenses of school employes in- 
curred in the furtherance of the educa- 
tional program of the school district 


under Act 31. 


Substitute Teacher 

School districts which employ a full 
time substitute for a year or more in 
a position where a vacancy exists, ex- 
cept by approval of the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, will lose State 
reimbursement equivalent to one teach- 
ing unit according to Act 562. 

The above Acts, almost without ex- 
ception, were PSEA bills. Never in the 
history of our Association has so broad 
and comprehensive a legislative pro- 
gram been introduced and enacted as in 
the 1951 session. 


Loyalty Oath 


One of the major issues of contro- 
versy in the session was S. B. 27, Mr. 
Pechan, the so-called Loyalty Oath. The 
bill was a brief oath of loyalty at the 
time of introduction and passage in the 
Senate, but became an extensive loyalty 
program by amendments in the House. 

Our Association presented vigorous 
opposition to it at a hearing held 
August 14, 1951. In conferences with 
the Attorney General, Veterans’ Or- 
ganizations, and legislative leaders we 
pointed out clearly and firmly our spe- 
cific objections. These were phrased 
in a statement adopted by the Execu- 
tive Council and the Legislative Com- 
mittee October 13 and reaffirmed De- 
cember 8. 

Our President in a letter to each 
member of the House enclosed this 
statement with the request that amend- 
ments be made to the bill to eliminate 
the objectionable features as enumer- 


(See Legislation, page 258) 
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COMPARATIVE AMOUNTS APPROVED FOR EDUCATION 


FOR THE BIENNIUMS 














ae 1949-51 — 1951-53 
Approved by Approved by 
the Governor the Governor Increase or 
1949-51 1951-53 Decrease 
Governmental Operations Other than Subsidies: 


Departmental 
Departmental Salaries and Expenses 
oo Sr a 8 as es ee 
Professionai “Examining Boards 
State Board of Censors 
Federation of Junior Historians 
Evaluation of High School Credits 
Conducting Auditory Examinations 
Acquisition of Surplus Property 
Licensing Private Trade Schools* 
Books for Partially Sighted 
Farm and Home Safety Education 
Public Service Institute 
Accreditment of Veterans Facilities 
Survey of Public School Plant Facilities 
School Employes’ Retirement Board—Adm. 
Regulating the solicitation of funds for 

charitable purposes 


Total, Department 

Institutional 
State Teachers Colleges 
Area College Centers 
State Oral School 
Soldiers’ Orphan School 
Thaddeus Stevens Industrial School 


RAR > MORIN. 3s hc weed eee ve oot eee 
Total, Governmental Other than Subsidies ...... 
Subsidies 


Public Schools 
Salaries of County Superintendents, Assistant 
County Superintendents and Supervisors of 
Special Education 
Expenses of County Superintendents, Assistant 
County Superintendents, and Supervisors of 
Special Education 
Expenses of County Boards and Attorney Fees 
Transportation 
Vocational Education 
School Lunch Program 
Miscellaneous Subsidies 
Support of Public Schools 
Aid to Financially Handicapped School Districts 


Total, Public School Subsidies 
Education of Blind, Deaf and Cerebral Palsied . 
Retirement of School Employes 
Contingent Reserve Account 
Annuity Reserve Account No. 2 
Former Teachers Account 
Increased Retirement Allowances 


Total, Retirement of School Employes 

Universities and Colleges 
Pennsylvania State College 
University of Pennsylvania 
University of Pittsburgh 
Lincoln University 
Women’s Medical College 
Jefferson Medical College 
Hahnemann Medical College 
Temple University 
Washington and Jefferson 


Total, Universities and Colleges 

Other Educational Institutions 
Philadelphia Museum 
Penna. Museum and School of Industrial Arts 
Moore Institute 
Downingtown Industrial & Agricultural School 
National Farm School 
Johnson Industrial School 
Franklin Institute 
Berean Training School 
Philadelphia Textile Institute 
Williamson Trade School 


Total, Other Educational Institutions ......... 

State Public School Building Authority 
Administration and Staff 
Subsidy Rentals 

Municipal Authorities 
Subsidy Rentals 


Total, Public School Building 
Miscellaneous Appropriations 
Revising School Curriculum 
Aid to Free Public Libraries 
Speech and Hearing Rehabilitation Centers .... 
Highway Safety Education 


Authorities 


Purchase of Land for State Teachers Colleges 


Total, Miscellaneous Appropriations 
Total, Subsidies 


TOTAL APPROPRIATIONS APPROVED 
Deficiency Appropriations: 
Aid to Financially Handicapped School Districts 
General Appropriation Act of 1949 


TOTAL DEFICIENCY 





$ 1,000,000.00 
300,000.00 
800,000.00 
175,000.00 
16,000.00 
66,000.00 
20,000.00 
150,000.00 
200,000.00 
40,000.00 
25,000.00 


“$  3,402,000.00 


$ 8,600,000.00 
100,000.00 
280,000.00 
730,000.00 
400,000.00 
$ 10,110, 000. 00 
$ 13,512,000.00 


1,769,000.00 


265,000.00 
52,800.00 
16,100,000.00 
2,500,000.00 
100,000.00 
428,000.00 
203,000,000.00 
750,000.00 


$ 1,406,500.00 
390,500.00 
981,000.00 
202,600.00 
17,200.00 
79,000.00 
26,200.00 
157,300.00 
212,000.00 
40,000.00 
26,300.00 
124,000.00 
157,500.00 
60,000.00 
462,000.00 


20,000.00 


$ 406,500.00 
90,500.00 
181,000.00 
27,600.00 
1,200.00 
13,000.00 
6,200.00 
7,300.00 
12,000.00 
1,300.00 
124,000.00 
7,500.00 
60,000.00 
2,000.00 


20,000.00 





$ 4,362,100.00 


$ 11,600,000.00 
“""316,500.00 
881,000.00 
618,000.00 


$ 960,100.00 


$ 3,000,000.00 
—100,000.00 
36,500.00 
151,000.00 
218,000.00 





$ 13,415,500.00 
$ 17,777,600.00 


$ 2,239,000.00 


274,400.00 
52,800.00 
20,500,000.00 
2,865,000.00 
149,000.00 
450,000.00 
286,700,000.00 
1,000,000.00 


$ 3,305,500.00 
$ 4,265,600.00 


$ 470,000.00 


4,400,000.00 
365,000.00 
49,000.00 
22,000.00 
83,700,000.00 
250,000.00 





$224,964,800.00 


2,727,500.00 


$ 7,638,884.00 
15,861,116.00 
340,000.00 
2,800,000.00 





$ 26, 640,01 000. 00 


$ 11,001,000.00 
3,473,960.00 
4,516,920.00 
225,000.00 
250,000.00 
876,000.00 
680,000.00 
2,350,000.00 
50,000.00 





$ 23,422,880.00 


46,000.00 
230,000.00 
45,500.00 
250,000.00 
54,000.00 
54,000.00 
77,000.00 
39,000.00 


40,000.00 
$ 835,500.00 





$ 600,000.00 
500,000.00 


$ 1,100,000.00 


$ 150,000.00 
110,000.00 
PAs pre ss 
111,500.00 
$ 396,500. 00 
_$280, 087,180.00 


$293,599, 180. 00 


$ 500,000.00 
$ 1,008,246.00 


$ 1,508,246.00 





$314,230,200.00 
3,275,000.00 


$ 18,403,846.00 
15,731,141.00 
310,000.00 
3,000,000.00 


‘$ 37,444, 987, 00 


$ 17,637,500.00 
4,599,450.00 
5,896,000.00 
331,000.00 
332,000.00 
1,500,000.00 
1,000,000.00 
3,262,000.00 


$ 34,557,950.00 


$ 46,000.00 
126,500.00 
50,050.00 
185,000.00 
62,000.00 
59,400.00 
84,700.00 
42,900.00 
126,500.00 
44,000.00 


$ 827, 050.00 


$ 650,000.00 
500,000.00 


400,000.00 


$ 1,550,000.00 


$ 100,000.00 
130,000.00 
150,000.00 

25,000.00 


$ 405,000.00 


$322,290,187.00 


$ 89,265,400.00 
547,500.00 


$ 10,764,962.00 
—129,975.00 
—30,000.00 
200,000.00 


$ 10,804,987.00 


$ 6,636,500.00 
1,125,490.00 
1,379,080.00 
106,000.00 
82,000.00 
624,000.00 
320,000.00 
912,000.00 
—50,000.00 

$ 11,135,070.00 
—103,500.00 
4,550.00 
—65,000.00 
8,000.00 
5,400.00 
7,700.00 
3,900.00 
126,500.00 
4,000.00 


$ —8,450.00 
$ 50,000.00 


400,000.00 


$ 450,000.00 


$ —50,000.00 
20,000.00 
150,000.00 
Sst 500.00 
8,500. 00 

112, 203,007.00 





"$410,067,787.00 


$ 270,000.00 
$ 4,592,820.00 


$ 4,862,820.00 





$116,468,607.00 


* Includes trade schools, business schools, correspondence schools, and private schools. 
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Memory Work. 


It is an important matter to fill the minds of the boys 
and girls with many, many lines of good poetry and prose. 
The beautiful selections of poetry and prose have served 
as a talisman to keep at bay evil thoughts, dangerous sug- 
gestions and harmful actions. If this were all that the 
memorizing of good literature did, it would well compen- 
sate for all the time and effort expended. The schools can 
do no better work than this, and the teacher who is not 
doing it is recreant to duty. 

In addition to this, such selections furnish the possessor 
with lofty ideals. The pursuit and attainment in any en- 
deavor is along the line of individual ideals. We must 
wish for larger things and picture them before we can 
realize them. Good literature will picture things for our 
vision and contemplation, and goad us to activity to at- 
tain them. 

The correct way of measuring an individual is by know- 
ing what company is kept during the hours of solitude. 
If the mind is filled with noble thoughts, the hours of soli- 
tude will be spent in contemplating them. Our thoughts will 
be fed from the crib of our possessions. 

Through observation, we learn that knowing and under- 
standing the best literature colors our expression along 
the line of our possessions. It is worth while to give our 
expression wholesome coloring to the end that it may be 
clear and pure. 

As age may creep upon all of us and as age is reminis- 
cent in character, it is well to provide suitable reflection 
material for those oncoming rainy days by filling the 
mind with the richest and best of the world’s enduring 
thoughts in the form of literature. All may be able then 
to enjoy declining years because of the inexhaustible store- 
house of healthful thoughts upon which age will be able 
to feed. 

The thoughts contained in these selections will help us 
and will help the boys and girls to live aright, which is 
one of the greatest purposes of human existence. If our 
own conduct and activity is not shaped by them, our 
teaching them will be partly in vain. In this day of the 
exposition of graft and greed, it becomes very essential to 
anchor ourselves first so that the boys and girls may rise 
up in their strength to overthrow injustice and impurity 
wherever it may exist. 

Along this line is the thought of the following stanza: 


I sat alone with my conscience 
In a place where time had ceased, 
And we talked of my former living 
In the land where the years increased. 
The ghost of forgotten actions 
Came floating before my sight 
And things that I thought were dead things 
Were alive with a terrible might; 
The vision of all my past life 
Was an awful thing to face 
Alone with my conscience sitting 
In that silently solemn place. 


Consolidation of School Districts. 


Supt. Henry B. Dewey. 


Consolidation of schools may mean transportation of 
pupils, may mean centralization of schools, but not neces- 
sarily. It may mean partial centralization. Some of the ad- 
vantages which will result from consolidation with or 


without transportation of pupils and with or without cen- 
tralization of schools are the following: 

Better grading of schools. 

Better school officers can be secured by having a larger 
territory from which the selection of officers is to be made. 

The course of study can be made more complete and 
an opportunity given for special instruction in manual 
arts and domestic science, elementary agriculture, etc. 

Effective rural supervision is possible by consolidation 
involving a large number of districts. 

Differences due to inequality of taxable property min- 
imized. 

Ample playgrounds a possibility. 

Employment of both male and female teachers for old- 
er pupils. 

High school facilities can be provided for many sec- 
tions at present too remote from established high schools 
to permit many pupils to attend. 

More continuous tenure of position for teachers, as dis- 
tricts employing many teachers make relatively fewer 
changes than districts employing one teacher only. 

Ample library facilities may be provided. 


Editorial Department. 


At a reception tendered by the supervising principals and 
teachers of the sixth school district in Philadelphia to Supt. 
Martin G. Brumbaugh of that city he told stories of real 
boys that brought home in entertaining fashion the points 
he wished to make. In summing up, he expressed the opin- 
ion that “any curriculum that does not tend to make of 
the child a better citizen, a more helpful member of the 
community and, above all, that does not produce in his 
mind deep reverence for the great Creator of all things 
is worse than a waste of time.” 


A New York daily paper contains the following under 
the head, Teaching Children the Nobility of Labor: “As a 
result of a State-wide industrial contest in Oregon there 
are now 50,000 children busy gardening. Furthermore, it 
is estimated that out of the State’s 125,000 school pupils 
75,000 will exhibit at their county fairs or at the State 
fair at Salem, in the fall, something they have raised or 
made. The creation of these little farmers of the State 
is due to the enlightened efforts of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, backed by business interests and pub- 
lic-spirited citizens. To encourage the best results sub- 
stantial prizes are awarded. And to aid the little gardeners 
the agricultural college has issued 50,000 bulletins con- 
taining directions for planting and growing seeds. The 
benefits from this course cannot be calculated. The chil- 
dren not only become imbued with the beauties of nature, 
but they learn to take an interest in work. They are kept 
out of doors and they are given an incentive to take pride 
in their own ability to produce results.” 

County Supt. Rapp is the livest wire in this combina- 
tion in Pennsylvania. He has the enthusiasm of the French- 
man and the stubborn practicality of the German, being 
Franco-German by birth, and is doing great things in 
Berks County. 


Don’t look for flaws as you go through life, 
And even when you find them, 

*Tis wise and kind to be somewhat blind, and 
Look for the virtues behind them. 
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J. E. SPARKS 


Head, English Department 
Delhaas High School, Bristol 


N the sophomore English classes at 

Delhaas High School in Bristol 
Township, Bucks County, the ideas pre- 
sented have proved to be of value and 
interest to the students. Other teachers 
of English may find them worth while 
for use in their own classes. 

Delhaas High School is located in a 
township which is now being exten- 
sively developed because of the con- 
struction of the Fairless Works of the 
United States Steel Company at Morris- 
ville. The school contains grades seven 
through ten; the students complete their 
last two years of high school in the 
Bristo! Borough High School. 

Less than five per cent of Delhaas 
students go to college; this means that 
the English program must meet the 
needs of 95 per cent of its graduates 
who enter local business and industry. 
The seven-teacher faculty of the Eng- 
lish department presents its material 
about the four phases of any English 
program—reading, writing, speaking, 
and listening—and gives the students a 
variety of practical experiences in all 
four. 


All the Grammar 


At the beginning of the school term 
the tenth-graders receive a mimeo- 
graphed sheet listing all of the gram- 
mar to be taught for the year, with a 





number assigned to each point of gram- 
mar. To illustrate, the numbers one 
through eight on the mimeographed 
list include six major comma rules and 
two major semicolon rules. Other 
numbers refer to varied sentence open- 
ers such as the adverb and preposition; 
to the verbals—gerunds, participles, 
and infinitives; and to noun, adjective, 
and adverb clauses. 
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All of the grammar is applied, im- 
mediately after being taught, to some 
phase of the composition work; it is 
also used for the remainder of the year 
in theme writing and is marked in the 
themes with the assigned numbers. As a 
result, each new point of grammar im- 
proves the writing technique of the 
student by making his material sound 
more mature and by varying his sen- 
tence patterns enough.to make the con- 
tent more interesting. 


The Business Letter 


One of the most successful units 
taught in sophomore English at Del- 
haas is the business letter unit. This 
unit is placed in this particular year 
because many of the students leave 
school at the end of their sophomore 
year, and this is their last contact with 
formal education. 

After a class discussion of standards 
for letter writing, students write a let- 
ter of inquiry, an order letter, and a 
claim letter. The unit is then climaxed 
with special emphasis upon the letter 
of application, which is actually mailed 
to personnel managers of local indus- 
tries. 

Very glad to cooperate on such a 
project, the personnel men send lists 
of job vacancies for which students 
may apply. After these men receive the 
letters, they are kind enough to take 
time to read them carefully and to put 
comments on them regarding the suit- 
ability of the would-be applicant if the 
student were really applying for the 
job. The students eagerly await the re- 
turn of these letters; and as a result, 
they can see some practical value to 


this phase of the English program. 


Newspaper Study 


A newspaper unit is included in our 
tenth-grade classes. Here the students 
first acquire a set of standards for 
judging newspapers which concentrate 
on the seven canons of journalism and 
the three earmarks of a good news- 
paper. Each student writes a letter to 
some American newspaper to ask for a 
copy so that he might evaluate it on the 
basis of the canons and earmarks. 

As part of the unit, each student 
writes an editorial on some subject of 
current school interest and a news 
article on some event in the school. As 


English for the American Citizen 


a group, the class suggests different 
school activities that would be of news 
value. Each student-reporter interviews 
the administrator, teacher, or fellow 
student who can provide the most in- 
formation about his assignment; then 
he comes to class to write the article 
under teacher supervision. Out of this 
unit grows a deeper consciousness of 
sections of the newspaper other than 
the comic pages. 


The Sophomores Elect 


Much practice in oral work occurred 
this year when the sophomore class 
election was conducted through the 
English classes and was patterned on 
the national convention set-up. The en- 
tire plan was explained to the tenth- 
graders in English classes; then one 
period in homeroom, under the direc- 





tion of Thomas Jenkins, the class ad- 
viser, each of the five homerooms 
nominated a slate of officers (president, 
vice president, secretary, and treasur- 
er) and ten delegates to the conven- 
tion. 

In another homeroom period the 
fifty delegates reported to the library 
for their convention, during which, by 
the procedure of balloting, bartering, 
and more balloting, the five sets of 
candidates were reduced to two, who 
opposed each other for a week of cam- 
paigning around the school. At the 
end of.the week elections were held in 
the homerooms. Students received a 
good lesson in the operation of the 
democratic system by this method of 
electing class officers, and they main- 
tained much more active interest in the 
election. 

These activities of the Delhaas Eng- 
lish program have proved successful 
in operation. If other English teachers, 
wish to exchange ideas they have 
found successful, the Delhaas teachers 
will be glad to cooperate because they 
are continually on the lookout for im- 
provements in their own methods. 
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When Does the Future Arrive? 


Orientation 





) a 


: eptieng splendid cooperation of 
all the personnel in the school dis- 
trict in the Manheim Township High 
School, we have been able to establish 
an effective guidance program. Class- 
room teachers, high school principal, 
and supervising principal are vitally 
concerned about the individual devel- 
opment of the pupils from the first 
grade through the twelfth. 

Building upon the guidance activi- 
ties in the grades, the high school pro- 
gram is organized in the following four 
phases—Orientation, Exploration, In- 
formation, and Experience. May I 
briefly explain each? 


Orientation 


Orientation, the first phase, pro- 
vides for a pleasant transition from the 
elementary to the secondary school. 
Each spring the seventh grade home- 
room teachers, the elementary princi- 
pals, and the sixth grade teachers meet 
informally, sometimes after school in 
the library (always refreshments) or 
at other times for a dinner. This means 
three meetings, one for each elemen- 
tary school in the district. 

The purpose of these meetings is 
twofold: (1) to get a clear picture of 
the nature of the new seventh grade 
and (2) to give the high school teach- 
ers an understanding of the character- 
istics and achievements of each pupil 
about to enter the high school. 

In these informal meetings, there is 
presented significant information 
about the group and individuals in it. 
To remind the secondary teachers later 
of the main points stressed, the ele- 
mentary teachers prepare a brief writ- 
ten personal inventory for each child; 
on it are recorded background expe- 
riences, psychological ratings, scholas- 
tic development, physical characteris- 
tics, and personality traits. This infor- 
mation becomes a determining factor 
in making up the class sections. The 
Personal Inventory is carried in the 
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Exploration 
Information 
Experience 


cumulative record folder so that addi- 
tions and changes can be made at any 
time throughout the child’s years in 
school and even beyond. 

Next comes the orientation of the 
children to the new school. If it is not 
possible to arrange for the sixth grad- 
ers to visit the high school, seventh 
grade children can visit sixth grade 
rooms to discuss, give impressions of, 
and answer questions about the high 
school. This experience thrills the girls 
and boys, both elementary and second- 
ary. 

One ever popular plan for becoming 
acquainted is a party. The children or- 
ganize committees to prepare enter- 
tainment and refreshments. Each child 
has a specific responsibility in which 
he takes great pride, especially be- 
cause the parents are special guests. 
The party takes place before the end 
of the first grading period. The teach- 
ers set the example by avoiding any 
talk about the apparent scholastic or 
adjustment difficulties of some chil- 
dren. 

So effective has this party idea be- 
come that a similar type of party is 
likely to become a school tradition for 
the entering seventh grade. After this 
initial adventure it does not take long 
to secure the cordiality of the parents. 
In these parties topics and activities 
are discovered for our forty-four-min- 
ute weekly guidance periods held in 
the homerooms. 

Although the illustrations refer to 
the seventh grade, orientation con- 
tinues to be a tangible force affecting 
the pupil as he moves from grade to 
grade, as well as within the grade. 


Exploration 


Generally speaking, after the child 
becomes oriented, he is ready for the 
second phase of guidance—explora- 
tion. Some of the areas of exploration 
are the courses of study, interests, 
reading, co-curricular activities, likes, 


This article by JOYZELLE_M. PECK, counse/or 
in the Manheim Township High School, Neffs- 
ville, describes a successful guidance progr:m 
at the secondary level. 


dislikes, personality, and tentative vo- 
cational goals. Naturally, the teen-ager 
needs to explore his abilities. The tal- 
ent shows, sponsored by homerooms 
during guidance periods, have led to 
a greater interest in finding and fur- 
ther developing these talents. 

In our high school we have a student 
council consisting of one representa- 
tive from each homeroom with a presi- 
dent elected from the student body at 
large. The council members take 
charge of collecting a list of the abili- 
ties of every pupil. Then, each teacher 
who knows the child examines the lists 
and makes additions, corrections, or 
comments about the degree and kind 
of skill. For example, if singing is 
noted, the music supervisor jots down 
whether the person sings classical or 
blues songs; or perhaps the home eco- 
nomics instructor comments on ability 
to design attractive favors. 

After completion of the appraisals, 
junior and senior council members 
type a list of talents on a card for each 
pupil and sort the cards according to 
types of talents. These cards are filed 
by name alphabetically, as well as 
cross-indexed by talent, in the office of 
the counselor and become a part of the 
permanent record of each pupil. New 
information is added as new interests 
and skills develop. When a teacher or 
student needs someone for an assembly 
program, magazine campaign, or spe- 
cial type of leadership, he can look at 
the file to find someone with an ap- 
propriate talent. 

This exploration involves trial and 
error, shuffling of ideas and plans, 
judging, forming opinions, and mak- 
ing decisions. 


Information 


Pupils are led to reach out for infor- 
mation to increase their understanding 
in the areas of personality and occupa- 
tional information. 

We have developed a technique for 
the choosing of courses in the latter 
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part of the eighth grade. Senior high 
schoo! subject teachers are invited ‘to 
eighth grade homerooms to answer 
questions of the girls and boys and 
to explain such items as: 

1. Meaning of the name of each 
course 

2. Requisites for courses 

3. Examples of course content 

4. Examples of methods used in 
the course 

5. Factors that contribute toward 
success in the course 

6. Special consideration of value to 
pupils for determining the best course 
for them. 

These experiences, popular with 
both teachers and pupils, have aided 
the pupils in facing reality concerning 
the extent of their abilities and the re- 
quirements that they may, or may not, 
be able to meet successfully. 

Taking into consideration the child’s 
opinions and wishes, the homeroom 
teacher recommends the course to be 
followed on the bases of grades, his 
own observations, and the results of 
measurements. This procedure has for 
its aim the matching of abilities of the 
individual pupil with the requirements 
of the course that may be selected. 

Measurements are determined by 
intelligence and achievement _ tests, 
which are administered to all pupils. 
Other tests are administered individu- 
ally, by a qualified person. The results 
are interpreted to the child taking into 
consideration his emotional maturity 
and level of comprehension. 

Through guided reading, pupils can 
pick up valuable current information 
about occupational trends, opportuni- 
ties, skills, job requirements and de- 


Teachers play hostess to parents. 
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scriptions, attitudes, personality traits, 
and ways of getting along with people. 
The librarian prepared bibliographies 
on personality, dating, family life fic- 
tion, and vocational material. Then 
homeroom groups, small groups with 
similar interests, or individuals spent 
periods in the library under stimula- 
tion and direction by the librarian, 
teachers, and counselor. Rapidly, via 
the student grapevine, curiosity was 
aroused and led to an increased de- 
mand for this material. 


Information 


On Career Day (which might more 
suitably be labeled Information Day) 
the juniors and seniors divided into 
nine interest sections which met for 
discussions, demonstrations, movies, 
etc. Each participant carried a card 
on which he could write the name of 
the book or pamphlet he would like to 
read. The librarian collected the cards 
and made up lists so that the publica- 
tions would be available in turn. Cues 
for “What to Read” were found in the 
library displays and student-prepared 
displays in the rooms where each in- 
terest group met. 


Experience 


Experience is the fourth phase of 
guidance. In school, pupils may be li- 
brary helpers, originators of library 
guidance displays, experimenters in 
class projects, builders of stage sets, 
companions to blind pupils, teachers 
of classes, members of clean-up squads, 
or those engaged in research on spe- 
cific assigned topics. 

As a new type of experience, last 
year in the twelfth grade, teachers and 


pupils conducted a personality rating 
of the students. The teachers gave pre- 
liminary explanation of the purpose of 
self-evaluation. A set of positive and 
negative traits was prepared and the 
raters were chosen at random. In al- 
mest all ratings, the young folks were 
quite frank and honest although a 
very few made “spite” ratings. The rat- 
ings were confidential unless shown 
voluntarily. Some pupils with poor 
ratings showed their papers to others 
but usually failed to receive the sym- 
pathy they expected. 

The major reaction was favorable 
and sometimes led to spontaneous 
change in behavior or to class discus- 
sions, or to interviews with faculty 
members. Because of the confidential 
nature and the seriousness of the ap- 
proach, the teachers felt this experi- 
ence was excellent and worth repeat- 
ing because the evaluations revealed 
how others felt about the individual 
and how the individual could improve. 

For experience outside the school, 
the pupil can participate in camp life, 
summer employment, playground ac- 
tivities, parades, concerts, asking ques- 
tions, having interviews, travel, en- 
joyment of his family, household re- 
sponsibilities, and services to the com- 
munity. 

Whether inside or outside the school 
walis, the educational experiences 
must be vital to purposeful living. We 
are not just preparing the child for 
the future—after all, when does the fu- 
ture arrive? We are helping him create 
a favorable environment wherein he 
can take advantage of his knowledge 
of his own assets, liabilities, and op- 
portunities. 


Teacher and pupils share the joy of finding information. 
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The wise teacher knows 


his pupils 


Wr" Mark Hopkins established on 
his log, we are ready to open 
school. Well, perhaps not quite ready. 
As the wise man knows himself, so the 
wise teacher knows his pupils. If they 
were all alike, there would be no prob- 
lem, but they aren’t. Some are short, 
some are tall. Some are fat, some are 
thin. Some are bright, some are dull. 
So before we start, we have to classify 
them. To do that, we have to have some 
yardstick. So we start with the sim- 
plest—their physical development, be- 
cause there is a relation between the 
physical and mental development for 
their age. 

Height and weight are important, to 
indicate whether they are normal, 
under-developed, or overgrown. These 
proportions are an even better indica- 
tion when they reach adolescence, and 
the body is maturing rapidly in the 
normal pupil. Strength, skill, energy are 
also important. The appearance of the 
first downy fuzz on the lip, the crack- 
ing of the falsetto that is reaching for 
a lower register, the developing inter- 
est in the other sex are all indicia of 
development, and all meaningful to 
the teacher if they are properly re- 
lated to the norm. 


We Have Divergent Individualists 


Yet even in physical attributes it is 
clear that the pupils are not all the 
same. In fact they are all different, and 





cover a wide range of differences in 
every physical aspect, even when they 
are all the same age, or all in the same 
grade. Instead of a well-balanced team, 
we have a heterogeneous collection of 
divergent individualists. 

They’re not only physically different; 
they’re psychologically different. The 
intellectual type is interested in ab- 
stractions, reasoning, curious about 
himself and the world about him, fre- 
quently aloof. 

The emotional type has his ups and 
downs. He is moody and daydreamy, 
sometimes unresponsive, sometimes ex- 
cited to the verge of hysteria. When 
the team wins, he is the one who 
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No Two Alike 


shrieks, dances, shouts, and worships 
the hero who kicked the winning field 
goal. He likes to run with the gang, 
except when he is prevented by false 
pride or bashfulness. He is a reformer, 
because he sympathizes with the weak 
(especially the girls.) He is a knight 
in armor, seeking the Grail. All in all, 
he can be quite a problem, but he has 
great potentialities. He can be a bril- 
liant student and an honor to the old 
Alma Mater. 


A Problem by Day 


But he, and all the rest of his fellows 
—and it goes for the girls too—is up 
against problems apart from the daily 
grind of classes: Adjustment to the 
other sex, for instance, or to a new 
school or neighborhood; school fail- 
ure, with its doldrums and disgrace; 
social conflict, because of race, eco- 
nomic status, or just inability to get 
along with the boys; the nagging prob- 
lem of a career or vocation, with its 
bewildering choices or its home pres- 
sures. Or it may be that he’s just shoot- 
ing too high—“level of aspiration,” the 
pedants call it—and hasn’t adjusted his 
goals to his ability and personality. 
Any or all of these things can keep 
him awake at night, and make him a 
problem for the teacher by day. 

His home may and usually does have 
a great deal to do with it. If he feels 
secure and happy there, and inspired to 
great things, it makes a difference. But 
he may have been the spoiled baby, 
getting so much attention and fussing 
that he is dependent and lacking in emo- 
tional control. On the other hand, he 


may be neglected, underprivileged, and 
so obliged to get attention and satisfy 
his ego by bullying the kids, or even 
holding up the gas station. If the home 
is stable, he’s off to a flying start; if it 
isn’t, he may have enough solid stuff 
in him to overcome it, but he’s handi- 
capped just the same. 

If the pupil is weak, or sick, under- 
nourished, or below par in general 
physique, the sheer physical work of 
studying will be difficult for him. If 
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West Chester 


he is at the same time emotionally mal- 
adjusted, he is even worse off. But as- 
suming he is normal both physically 
and emotionally, there is still the majo: 
problem ahead of him—can he learn? 
To get an advance idea of this, we 
have to use some new yardsticks. His 
chronological age, or years since his 
birth, place him automatically in a 
certain grouping, but there is also his 
physiological age, or physical maturity 
with relation to the norm for each age 
group. There is his social age. or de- 
velopment in terms of social adjust- 
ment. Most important of all, there is 
mental age, or intellectual maturity. 


A Little White Card 


How do we find this out? If we fol- 
low current trends, we turn to Messrs. 
Binet and Simon. Our subject goes 
into the machine, the buttons are 
pushed, the wheels whir, and out 
comes a little white card marked I.Q. 

The cautions to be observed in inter- 
preting this are few but important. The 
following questions should be answered 
in full before any interpretation is 


made: 
3 a re 


\ 

1. Does the test have scientific valid- 
ity? If so, how much and where is the 
proof? Within the last 20 years many 
low 1.Q. people have achieved success 
so this factor must be explained. 

2. If it has validity, is there assur- 





ance that such validity extends to the 


particular individual being tested? 
Recent investigations tend to throw 
considerable doubt on the validity of 
the intelligence quotient (see Benjamin 
Fine’s article in the New York Times 
Magazine, September 18, 1949). Even 
those who blindly accept the basic 
premises of the tests admit that they 
can be given improperly, that the sub- 
ject may not be sufficiently attuned to 
the process, that the control factors 
may not be normal, and that wide de- 
viations in result may be occasioned by 
mental and emotional attitudes—fear, 


inhibitions, frustration, indifference, 
resentment, or plain, old-fashioned 
skepticism. 
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If the teacher assumes that the tests 
have value, it should be kept in mind 
that the I.Q. varies an average of three 
points within a few days, and one out 
of five will vary more than six points 
in the same period, while retests after 
six years will show a nine-point aver- 
age either way (eighteen points total 
divergence—a significant margin for 
error). It is also admitted that much 
larger changes are occasionally found, 
more so with the high than the low I.Q. 

Regardless of the professional test- 
ing, however, there cannot be any 
doubt that the teacher, if not saddled 
with a hopelessly large class, has a far 
better opportunity to judge the child’s 
mental ability than the parents. Not 
only is he more objective, but also he 
is in a position to test the child day by 
day in school work, and in comparison 
with others in the class. Whether he is 
able to do anything about it, after he 
has this information, is something else 
again. 


He Is a Statistical Curiosity 


For one thing, he may be faced with 
standards 


inflexible local involving 





automatic promotions and lacking in 
adaptation for the individual student. 
Between this assembly line and the 
little rich boy’s individual tutoring 
there is a wide gap, which intelligent 
educators attempt to fill by sundry de- 
vices. Since individual variances make 
the “average” pupil merely a statistical 
curiosity, educators can do little more 
than to group the pupils as best they 
can. The favored method of “section- 
ing” is widely employed, and illustrates 
the problems involved in almost any 
method. 

The object, of course, is to get pupils 
of equal abilities together. But they 
differ in abilities—academic, graphic, 
mechanical, musical, physical, as well 
as in ability to adjust socially. They 
differ in numerous respects, based upon 
the presence or lack of favoring phys- 
ical traits, upon special circumstances 
developing interest and drive, upon spe- 
cial opportunities, upon general intel- 
lectual capacity, upon special innate 
capacities or special combinations of 
intellectual traits—and, of course, upon 
the factor of special disabilities. In na- 
tive endowment they differ physically, 

(Turn to page 256) 
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Castle Shannon Teachers Hunt for Answers 


A departure from the usual type of 
workshop which was an example in 
school-community cooperation was car- 
ried on during the third week in June 
by the faculty of Castle Shannon 
schools, Allegheny County, on the 
campus of the State Teachers College, 
Slippery Rock. The two PTA’s of the 
district and the Board of School Di- 
rectors combined in financing the 
workshop and the entire faculty spent 
a week together studying the prob- 
lems peculiar to their schools and ex- 
amining methods of improving in- 
struction. 

The Teachers College cooperated by 
making available consultants and re- 
source people who assisted in leading 
discussions that covered what the par- 
ticipants felt were the fields of educa- 
tion that were of the greatest impor- 
tance to them. A Steering Committee 
was used to plan the direction the dis- 
cussion groups took during their 
various meetings. 

Every available resource of the col- 
lege, including visual aids, workshops, 
special classes, conferences, and the 
library, was used by the group. Both 
mornings and evenings were spent in 
study and discussion while the after- 
noons were set aside for recreation and 
research. 

It is not easy to appraise the results 
of such a workshop since so many of 


the things emphasized will only be of 
value if they appear in the classroom. 
A few general outcomes can, however, 
be set down. 

1. The community and schools were 
drawn closer together in the process 
of focusing their efforts on the im- 
provement of instruction. 

2. New appreciations of children’s 
problems were found. 

3. New understanding of improved 
modern teaching methods resulted. 

4. Problems for future study were 
identified. 

In order that other interested groups 
can use the same procedure for im- 
proving and revitalizing instruction 
these additional points are suggested: 

1. The use of the Steering Com- 
mittee technique for the democratic 
handling of such a group 

2. The use of consultants and re- 
source people to highlight points that 
developed 

3. The use of the college facilities 
and faculty as needs arise 

4. The use of professional meetings 
preparing for and following the work- 
shop 

5. The use of such a project as a 
public relations media and as a means 
of drawing school and community 
closer together.—John L. Trevaskis, 
Supervising Principal, Castle Shannon 
School District 


Scanning Castle Shannon growth records, left to right, Mrs. Helen Hunter, Mrs. Mary 
Evans, Isabel Anderson, college consultant, Mrs. Lila Roth, and Roy Bruno. 
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Thursday’s My Day 


HURSDAY may have been the day or 
Ti could have been any one of the 
others in Grade 5B of the Ft. McIntosh 
school in Beaver. Someone was to have 
charge of the morning devotionals and 
program. 

Time spent in the opening session 
each day has brought about many in- 
teresting developments in the past two 
years during which the plan has been 
in operation. Classroom organization 
has been a boon in developing charac- 
ter traits. 

Among those most in evidence are 
creation of interest, development of 








talent and ability, increase in self-as- 
surance, realization of a sense of re- 
sponsibility, striving for success, ac- 
ceptance of failure, gain in status 
through group approval, and practice 
in the use of elementary parliamentary 
procedure. 

Officers are elected every two weeks. 
Short terms give opportunities of elec- 
tion to more pupils. An effort is made 
to give each child a chance to serve in 
some office until all have served after 
which another round of the room was 
started. 

Merit and fitness were factors con- 
sidered in nominations the second 
time. Our aim was a fair distribution, 
not a monopoly by reason of popular- 
ity. No child was elected to serve con- 
secutive terms of office, and not more 
than two terms in the same office were 
permitted even at different times dur- 
ing the school year. Due to a more 
democratic approach, the second round 
provided keener competition, the first 
having served as a training period. 

No constitution was drawn up, but 
rules for nomination and election were 
suggested and approved by the pupils 
themselves. There were three nominees 
for president, the one receiving the 
highest number of votes was elected 
president, the second high, vice presi- 
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dent. Three additional pupils were 
nominated for secretary. All nominees 
left the room while the voting took 
place. 

Each morning the president calls the 
meeting to order after which the pupil 
in charge of the program for the day 
leads the devotionals and the salute 
to the flag. A business session is then 
conducted by the president. This con- 
sists mainly in the reading of the min- 
utes of the previous meeting and the 
assignment or granting of the program 
for the next day. Although parliamen- 
tary procedure is held to its simplest 
form, it is correct and serves in de- 
veloping self-assurance. 

In addition to the usual duty of 
serving in the absence of the president, 
the vice president assigns such tasks as 
washing the board, caring for window 
plants, arranging pictures on the dis- 
play boards, and distributing papers. 
It is his duty, also, to make desk in- 
spections at regular intervals. Pride is 
shown in a well-kept and orderly room. 

The secretary keeps a record of the 
programs and reads the minutes daily. 
In the writing of these minutes, prac- 
tice is given in spelling, sentence writ- 
ing, punctuation, penmanship, and 
oral reading. 

The programs, while short, are varied 
enough to provide opportunity for the 
development of initiative and ability. 
A definite effort is made to keep each 
within a ten minute period although 
some require more time, others less. 

Only one number is presented each 
morning. Among them have been pup- 
pet shows, stories, travel reports, 
poems, movies, musical _ selections, 
chalk talks, quizzes, and stunts. If a 
phonograph record was brought from 
home, it was not “just a record.” An 
effort was made to select one with spe- 
cial interest because of the composer, 
artist, or relation to school subjects. 
Occasionally one was played “just for 
fun.” 

One of the outstanding contributions 
was an original quiz with musical sym- 
bols for answers. On the blackboard, 
Sarah Jane Cooke drew a picture of a 
cat on a fence. The children were asked 
to find the staff; which was the fence 
itself. Fence posts were bars. Con- 
cealed in the shape of the cat were 
treble clefs, the eyes were holds, eighth 


EVA FRANKE 


Ft. McIntosh Grade School 
Beaver 


rests partially formed the ears, an | 
even flowers along the fence represente:| 
various kinds of notes. 








Another program was an outgrowth 
of interest in history and geography. 
This was a flag game conducted by 
Phoebe Capron who had made flags of 
construction paper. Among them were 
famous early American ones as well 
as some of other countries. Her game 
was a complete surprise. 

“From Scrap Iron to Stainless Steel 
Tubing” was an arrangement of steel 
production displayed and explained 
by Edward Utnehmer. It was complete 
with samples of ingredients, small sec- 
tions of a bloom and billet, the finished 
product, and even photographs taken 
in a local tube mill. 

Near the end of the school term when 
the fireworks craze struck many com- 
munities, several children working to- 
gether wrote and acted a playlet. It 
was timely and placed emphasis upon 
the danger of fireworks as well as the 
need for good citizenship in observing 
the law banning their sale and use. 

A boy with a reading difficulty, but 
with a flair for figures, surprised his 
classmates by doing number stunts and 
asking his audience to participate. It 
was well done which proved his ability, 
and through this he gained a status 
never enjoyed before. Other low abil- 
ity pupils have been considerably 
helped by being encouraged to hold 
office and to present programs. 

Class organization in intermediate 
grades has value in character training, 
in developing interests, in learning to 
do things, and in taking pride in things 
well done with pupil participation and 
evaluation. The teacher remains in the 
background, but is an ever present and 
vital influence. However, while of great 
value, it should not be given preced- 
ence over work or time required for 
other subjects. 
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R. PRESIDENT, platform guests, 
M delegates, and members of the 
Pennsylvania State Education Associa- 
tion: 

My English is not very good but I 
think you will understand me. It is a 
great honor and privilege for us—my 
friend, Wilhelm Ebert, and myself—to 
attend your annual convention, and it 
is a great hour in my life to address 
you. 

We have come here for three reasons. 
We have to say our thanks; we want 
io learn from you; and we want to lay 
foundation and ground for a mutual 
understanding. 

Your organization has made it avail- 
able that A. Clair Moser came over to 
Bavaria, Germany, to give us the best 
help and support to build a Bavarian 
Teachers Association, named the As- 


sociation of Bavarian Teacher Groups... 


His experience and wisdom have helped 
us in so many ways that we have to 
thank you from the bottom of our 
hearts for all you have given us. You 
and your Association are our model 
and we and our association are your 
baby. Therefore we have to say many, 
many thanks to you all. 


Doctor Bos! Presents 
Gavel to Mr. Lumley 


Another member of your Associa- 
tion, Herman L. Offner of Edinboro, 
for two years in service as Chief of the 
Education Branch of the Office of the 
Land Commissioner of Bavaria, was 
the first of all Americans we have met 
to give us the idea to promote a mod- 
ern and progressive school system in 
Bavaria by means of teachers associa- 
tion. That’s another reason for us to 
thank you. 

And so, we build up a teachers or- 
ganization all over Bavaria including 
between twenty-five and thirty thou- 
sand members for teachers of all 
types. That is a tremendous job, but 
we have begun it because we know 
that it is necessary. For instance, one 
great success was in establishing a Ba- 
varian school week, and we heard that 
next year all German countries and also 
France will follow that example—the 
example we have been given by help 
and support and advice of your Asso- 
ciation. 


The second reason for us to come 
was to learn. And I can say during the 
eight days we have stayed here at Har- 
risburg, we have learned a lot of 
things. We have seen the Senate and 
the House of Representatives in action 
and have seen them pass your teacher 
bills and your organization bills. It 
was a great experience for us. And we 
want to see also local branches in action 
because we want to build up such units 
because we know and have learned 
here that from the bottom the ideas 
must come in order to be effective. 

And the third reason for us to come 
was to lay ground for a mutual under- 
standing and a good relationship be- 
tween your Association and our Ba- 
varian Association. In these dark hours 
we know that teachers all over the 
world are united in one cause, to give 
the children of all countries and all 
nations the same ideals of freedom in 
order to preserve our world and to 


(See Dr. Bosl, page 258) 


PSEA GUESTS FROM BAVARIA GREETED BY GOVERNOR FINE 


Shortly after arrival in Pennsylvania, Karl Bos! and Wilhelm Ebert of Bavaria are welcomed by Governor John S. Fine in his offices. In 

the picture are G. Baker Thompson, President John M. Lumley, Doctor Bosl, Governor Fine, Mr. Ebert, Superintendent Francis ‘B. Haas, 

A. Clair Moser, and Harvey E. Gayman. Doctor Bosl brought greetings to the PSEA Delegates, assembled for the first meeting of the 

House, from the Association of Bavarian Teacher Groups and presented a gift of a gavel to the PSEA. His words expressing a hope of 
friendship between the Associations and the two countries are printed above. 
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INTERESTS 


The President's Report 


January was a good month for 
PSEA. It was a month filled with activ- 
ity which will build our Association 
and add to the great accomplishments 
of the past, the proud record of a new 
year, first year of a second centennial 
of the PSEA. 

At Washington, D. C., on January 
11 and 12 a delegation of thirty Penn- 
sylvanians met with representatives 
from six other states in the regional 
conference on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards and _ together 
agreed on a seven-point program of 
suggested activities which could 
strengthen the Association activities in 
the field of teacher education. We are 
watching with great interest the devel- 
opment of its activities as the months 
go by. 

There is great evidence that the 
1951 legislative program has met with 
fine recognition. We attended two din- 
ners honoring members of the General 
Assembly and our Association’s legis- 
lative leaders. On both occasions the 
members of the House and Senate 
were very outspoken in their recogni- 
tion of the educational leadership PSEA 
gave during the very difficult legisla- 
tive session. No one in those gather- 
ings could doubt that we are held in 
highest respect as a strong professional 
organization. 

The Central-Western “Convention 
District meeting at Westmont and the 
13th Legislative District at Duquesne 
honored Assemblymen and a group of 
our own legislative leaders for making 
an outstanding contribution to the 
public schools of the Commonwealth. 
We were especially pleased to be pres- 
ent when the Central-Western Conven- 
tion District presented John M. Lumley, 
G. Baker Thompson, and H. E. Gayman 
plaques recognizing their leadership. 
These meetings were excellent examples 
of good public relations. There will be 
other such meetings during the coming 
months we know. 

The make-up of the Association’s 
committees is now complete. We be- 
lieve their membership is strengthened 
and that they are now ready to begin 
a year of important activity. Several 
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of the committees and one Department 
have already met to plan work for the 
new year. 

The Legislative Committee has be- 
gun to evaluate the legislative program 
of the recent session to determine the 
areas for planning an upreaching As- 
sociation program in the approaching 
legislative year. Association members 
could feel great confidence in our lead- 
ers if it were possible for all to attend 
the meeting of such a committee and 
know the caliber of thinking that char- 
acterizes the Committee’s work. 

The Executive Board of the Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers has _al- 
ready begun a series of activities which 
should make this year the high point 
of its short life. Here lies a well of As- 
sociation strength we have only begun 
to tap. 

The Committee on Local Branches 
is well into its plans for the Penn Hall 
Workshop in August which will add 
strength to the Local Branches by more 
efficiently developing their resources. 

The FTA Chapters of the Southern 
Convention District have met to get 
the year’s activities started and there 
is promise of stimulating growth. 

On February 15 the chairmen of the 
Committees on Local Branches, Pro- 
fessional Planning, Public Relations, 
Professional Activities in Teacher Edu- 
cation Institutions, together with the 
Commission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards met in Harris- 
burg to search for common theories of 
professional activities which run 
through the work of all and should 
bind them together in a more corre- 
lated purpose. This was the beginning 
of an attempt to integrate and correlate 
all Association activities. 

Two things especially we will strive 
for in the immediate future. One is to 
increase the Association membership 
during March. This should be a “must” 
for all Local Branch leaders. Certainly 
we can understand that with increased 
membership, we will have more leaders, 
and abilities to accomplish the aims of 
our professional Association. 

The second matter is defined in the 
adoption of a good PSEA slogan for 
this century year. 

We look forward to the March ac- 


tivities and know that they will equal 
or surpass the work that was done last 
month.—HERBERT PP. LAUTERBACH, 
President, Aliquippa 


Testimonial Given 
President Lauterbach 
PSEA’s President Herbert P. Lau- 


terbach was tendered a testimonial ban- 
quet in his hometown of Aliquippa by 
fellow teachers and townsmen on Jan- 
uary 31. Sponsored by the Aliquippa 
Education Association, the propitious 
occasion included many others who 
were eager to add their good wishes 
and congratulations to the 1952 Presi- 
dent of PSEA. 

The event reflected the elements of 
the typical American story with more 
than 200 professional and lay friends 


.of Mr. Lauterbach present to extol the 


accomplishments of the hometown boy. 
It was no less typical of the PSEA 
which on these and other occasions 
combines all the elements of the pro- 
fession in a single purpose and pro- 
gram. 

Naturally the Aliquippa schools were 
well represented by the members of the 
Association headed by Harry J. Hart- 
ley, as well as Superintendent Lytle M. 
Wilson and Board President Louis N. 
Colonna. 

To honor their President came rep- 
resentatives of the various segments of 
the Pennsylvania State Education As- 
sociation. Heading this list of well 
wishers were Executive Secretary Har- 
vey E. Gayman; Convention District 
President, Willard M. Stevens; Depart- 
ment of Administration delegate, 
Thomas E. Carson; Classroom Teacher 
Department—President Audrey  S. 
Graham, Vice President David C. 
Guhl, and Secretary Marjorie Heim- 
berger; Legislative Committee mem- 
bers, Joseph Siegman and John Duro- 
nio, and Western District Representa- 
tive, A. Nelson Addleman. 

Prominent laymen were also on hand 
to express their pride in the success and 
achievements of President Lauterbach. 
Among these were Assemblyman Rob- 
ert K. Hamilton, Burgess Louis Fon- 
tana, Chamber of Commerce Secretary 
Gene Bray, and Editor Donald P. Keith 
of the Beaver Valley Times. 

The Reverend E. C. Linn of the 
Methodist Church conducted the devo- 
tions for the meeting, and Douglas A. 
Lehman was master of ceremonies. 

Every group had its spokesman who 
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gave testimony to Mr. Lauterbach’s 
successful work in education, not only 
in Aliquippa but in State and National 
circles. At the conclusion of the nu- 
merous testimonials President Lauter- 
bach was called on to make the address 
of the evening. In his remarks he re- 
vealed his philosophy of education, and 
work, and life, and hinted at the broad 
outlines of the PSEA program in the 
year ahead. 


The Journal Featured in 
Lancaster Sunday News 


The Lancaster Sunday News, J. H. 
Steinman, president, carried a page 
feature on the centennial of the PENN- 
SYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL in its is- 
sue of January 20. Pictured on this 
page was a reproduction of the cover of 
the January issue with the caption, 
“Old ads from a century of School 
Journals form artistic arrangement for 
cover page.” 

The story, which mentions the re- 
print of the article on “Communism in 
High Schools” in the issue of October, 
1951, gives the names of four early 
editors of the Journal—Elnathan Elisha 
Higbee, J. P. Wickersham, J. P. Mc- 
Caskey, and Thomas H. Burrowes. The 
names of these four men have been 
given to schools in Lancaster City. 
Two of them—Mr. Burrowes and Mr. 
McCaskey—became mayors of Lan- 
caster. 

The feature closes with this para- 
graph: 

“A measure of the success achieved 
has been described by a former editor 
in these words: “The PENNSYLVANIA 
ScHooL JouRNAL has been in a class 
by itself. No other state educational 
journal has approached this in scope 
and power. It is the best history of edu- 
cation of a State that is to be found in 
all the land.’ ” 


PSEA Committee Chairmen Elected 


On January 18 Doctor Hallett re- 
ported that the elections for chairmen 
of the respective committees resulted 
in the following: 


Committee on Legislation—G. Baker 
Thompson, Media 


Committee on Resolutions—W. W. 
Eshelman, Fort Washington 


Committee on Teacher Welfare— 


Walter R. Douthett, Darby 
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UNES, a New NEA Service 


Schools interested in firsthand in- 
formation of the United Nations and 
other international activities may sub- 
scribe to the United Nations Educa- 
tion Service now offered by the Nation- 
al Education Association, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, 
BG. 


This service (1) will provide UNIT 
(United Nations Information for 
Teachers), a biweekly news letter; (2) 
will select and distribute materials in 
the form of kits, pamphlets, audio-visu- 
al helps, and other publications of na- 
tional and international organizations; 
(3) will provide UN representation 
for the teaching profession. For the 
first time, teachers will have a perma- 
nent officer to represent them at UN. 

Here is how the Service will be sup- 
ported: 


School systems having over 25,000 
students will subscribe $50. For this 
amount they will receive all services 
plus 20 copies of each UNIT issue. 


Schools having from 10,000 to 
25,000 students will subscribe $40 and 
receive all services plus fifteen copies 
of each UNIT issue. 

Schools having from 2,000 to 10,000 
students will subscribe $30 and re- 
ceive all services plus ten copies of each 
UNIT issue. 

Schools having under 2,000 students 
will subscribe $20 and receive all serv- 
ices plus five copies of each UNIT is- 
sue. 


FTA at Lebanon Valley 


The George D. Gossard Chapter of 
the Lebanon Valley College Future 
Teachers of America has, under the 
direction of Fred Sample, chapter presi- 
dent, become a strong and active or- 
ganization on the campus. Member- 
ship has increased from 57 to an en- 
rolment of 67 this year. These future 
teachers meet once a month with two 
of their eight meetings given over to 
business. In May the chapter has its 
annual dinner at which time new of- 
ficers are installed. 


Once a year the group invites an 
outstanding speaker to a meeting, to 
which all teachers in the eight districts 
surrounding the college are invited. 
The speaker this year was Senator 
Fred P. Hare, Jr., public relations di- 
rector of the PSEA. Gilbert D. Mc- 


Klveen is director of the chapter. 





Dear Miss North, 


What can we do about boys and girls 
who just can’t learn history and geog- 
raphy? Do we just let them sit and 
pass them whether they get the work 


or not? 
Ed. Fighthgrade 
Dear Ed, 


Since we are employed as teachers, 
just letting anybody “sit” appears def- 
initely to be out. Our problem is not 
shall we or shall we not let pupils sit 
but how can we teach boys and girls so 
that geography and history will have 
meaning for them. 

We must believe that everyone in 
our classes can learn something of his- 
tory and geography. If we don’t believe 
that we are defeated before we begin. 

Then we must believe that there are 
ways, or a way, of presenting the mate- 
rials of history or geography that will 
be effective for our class. The method 
we are using may not be the one that 
will work so we have to be resourceful 
and adaptable enough to find and try 
other ways of teaching. 

We have to believe that what the 
history and geography class does for 
and to the pupil is more important 
than what he learns of the history and 
geography facts. If in history and 
geography class he learns to hate 
school, to resent learning, and to feel 
that he is a failure, then someone has 
failed, and I'll let you decide on what 
side of the desk the failure is. 

We have to consider the content of 
our subject and decide which ideas 
and concepts are so important for giv- 
ing meaning and direction to life that 
our pupils will be forever poorer if 
they do not have them. Then if we 
center our work on those things, at the 
end of a year | believe we will find that 
our pupils know those things, and 
many of them will know lots more. 
It is the teacher who hasn’t decided 
what is important in his own course, 
who overwhelms his pupils with a mass 
of material. 

Be an optimist, a teacher has to be. 

Pupils can learn, when Real Teach- 
ers teach them. 


Moog Berek 
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Superintendent Haas 
Presented Citation 


State Superintendent Francis B. Haas 
was presented with the 1952 Citation 
of the All Pennsylvania College Alum- 
ni Association of Washington, D. C., at 
a luncheon in the Willard Hotel there 
on February 2. 

The citation is for “outstanding cen- 
tribution toward preserving and ex- 
tending the American ideals of educa- 
tion.” Senator Edward Martin made 
the presentation speech for Governor 
John S. Fine. Deputy Attorney Gen- 
eral M. Vashti Burr Whittington pre- 


sided at the event. 





Expanding Program 
of Adult Education 


The executive board of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Adult Education Associa- 
tion at its February meeting in Harris- 
burg outlined an expanding program in 
adult education. The Association is 
pushing forward the frontier of district 
organizations in the nine areas of the 
State in order to bring the needed serv- 
ices into every local community. Al- 
ready there are in operation over 800 
adult programs in the schools, in ad- 
dition to some 300 evening high schools 
for adult citizens. 

Another activity being vigorously ad- 


Fay Shanor, retiring after 52 consecutive years as a classroom teacher and principal in 
the Rochester School System, is presented a watch in behalf of the Rochester teachers 
by J. Russell Lathom, junior high school principal and president of Rochester Educa- 
tional Association. The presentation was made at a testimonial dinner given Miss Shanor 


at Center Grange on May 24. 


Looking on are Robert P. Barner, superintendent of Rochester schools; Ruth Fogel 
of the junior high faculty who acted as toastmistress; and Mrs. Grace Golden, junior 
high school teacher and chairman of the committee in charge of the dinner. 
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vanced is that of community develop- 
ment. Closely related to this movement 
is the establishment of a widespread 
program of free public recreation. 

Progress is also being made in ex- 
tending leadership training to an ever- 
increasing segment of the Common. 
wealth. An effort is being made to give 
recognition and certification to per- 
sons qualified to teach in the field of 
adult education. This is to be a part o/ 
a forward-looking program of legisla- 
tion for the future. 

One of the most commendable works 
of this active association is the service 
now being rendered and planned for 
aged citizens of Pennsylvania. This 
project comprises not only a considera 
tion of their comfort and social adjust- 
ment, but their continuing usefulness 
in the home community. 

The whole field of adult civic educa. 
tion is comprehended in the Associa- 
tion’s progressive plans. This phase of 
the work comprises citizenship train- 
ing, naturalization of immigrants, and 
adult training in specific fields. The 
problem of religious education was dis- 
cussed by the board with a view to add- 
ing it to the comprehensive program. 

To bolster this ambitious program 
the executive board is initiating new 
programs on membership, publications, 
finance, and public relations. The group 
is likewise availing itself of the re- 
sources of the National Association for 
Adult Education, as well as other or- 
ganized groups interested in this vital 
field of education. 

A state-wide convention is being 
planned for June, 1952. 


Photographic Awards 
Contest 


Entries for the seventh annual Na- 
tional High School Photographic 
Awards Contest are now being accepted 
by the National Scholastic Press As- 
sociation. Prize money totals $4,000 
with $600 going to the grand prize 
winner. 

Any high school student is eligible 
to enter as many pictures as desired in 
the four categories—babies and chil- 
dren, young people and adults, scenes, 
and animal life. Pictures must be sent 
in before May 1. On the back of every 
picture the student must write his name, 
street address, city, state, school, grade 
(9-12), classification and picture title 
(optional). All entries are to be sent 
to NHSPA, 18 Journalism Building, 


University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 
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School Manual Distributed 
in West Allegheny 


During the summer West Allegheny 
joint schools, Imperial, completed the 
compilation and publication of a 40- 
page manual of rules and regulations. 
These rules and regulations were the 
result of a complete study by the pol- 
icy committee of the Joint Board, the 
administrators, and members of the 
teaching staff. 

The manual contains: Objectives of 
the joint schools; organization, proce- 
dures, and duties of the Joint Board; 
duties of personnel; pupil regulations; 
non-resident pupils; transportation of 
pupils; use of school buildings; retire- 
ment and resignation; vacations; 
school directory; articles of agreement; 
organization of West Allegheny joint 
schools; area map. 

The book does not cover all phases 
of school organization and activities 
but it is an attempt to bring into useful 
and readily available form some of the 
policies by which the schools are oper- 
ated and by which they may be im- 
proved. Copies were distributed to 
school board members and all em- 
ployes, and it has already proved so 
useful that a revised and more com- 
plete edition with up-to-date directory 
is contemplated for next year. 





AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 
November 9-15, 1952 


General Theme: 
CHILDREN IN TODAY’S WORLD 
Daily Topics 
Sunday, November 9— 
Their Churches 
Monday, November 10— 
Their Homes 
Tuesday, November 11— 
Their Heritage 
Wednesday, November 12— 
Their Schools 
Thursday, November 13— 
Their Country 
Friday, November 14— 
Their Opportunity 
Saturday, November 15— 
Their Future 
Sponsoring Organizations 
National Education Association 
The American Legion 
United States Office of Education 
National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers 
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» WILLIAM G. CARR has been appointed Executive Secretary of the National Educa- 

tion Association to succeed Willard E. Givens who retires August 1, 1952. Doctor Carr 

has been associate secretary of the NEA since 1940 and secretary of the Educational 

Policies Commission of the NEA and AASA since 1936. He has served as general secre- 
tary of the World Organization of the Teaching Profession since 1946. 


Graduate Assistantships 
for Women 


The graduate school of Syracuse 
University announces fifteen to twenty 
graduate assistantships for women. 
Applicants should be those interested 
in pursuing a curriculum designed to 
prepare for personnel work in high 
schools, colleges, and universities as 
advisers of girls; deans of women, 
counselors, heads of residence, social 
directors. 

For application forms and detailed 
information address Ruth Haddock, 
assistant director, student personnel 
program, Syracuse University, Syra- 
cuse 10, New York. 


Science Fellowships for 1952 


Pennsylvania teachers will have an 
opportunity to qualify for all-expense 
General Electric Science Fellowships 
for 1952 to be awarded in recognition 
of outstanding teaching of high school 
physics. A total of 50 fellowships will 
be awarded to teachers in twelve states. 
The fellowships cover all expenses for 


a special six-week program for teach~ 
ers of physics at Case Institute of Tech- 
nology, Cleveland, June 23 to August 
1. School administrators in the twelve 
states are invited to nominate teachers. 
from those under their supervision for 
these fellowship awards. 

The General Electric Science Fellow- 
ship Program also includes summer 
courses for secondary school physics 
and chemistry teachers given by Union 
College, Schenectady, New York, to 
serve teachers in the northeastern 
states and summer courses for high 
school mathematics teachers given by 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute. Troy, 


New York. 





A MARCH MUST 
Build to new highs our membership 
record in PSEA and NEA. Let’s secure 
as members those few who to date have 
not joined PSEA and NEA. Make sure 
your Local Branch is on the 100% 
Honor Roll for 1951-52. 
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NO TWO ALIKE (from page 249) 
mentally, and emotionally, and environ- 
ment plays its part in affecting those 
native gifts for good or evil. 

Possibly, as it is claimed, they are 
going to have difficulties if their [.Q. 
drops below 100, and a division can be 
made on that basis. But if it puts the 
puny freshman with the brawny foot- 
ball-captain senior, won’t that cause 
trouble, too? 

However the pupils are finally 
grouped, whether by age, interests, 1.Q., 
high school authorities can assure 
themselves of one thing, that good men- 


requisite of learning, and should take 
cognizance of that fact by providing 
not only health examinations but a fol- 
low-through on correction and cure, as 
well as a program of physical develop- 
ment which will maintain good health 
in the student body. 


The Tortoise May Beat the Hare 


As between the bright student and the 
dull student, the reasons for the differ- 
ence will largely determine whether 
they will stay together scholastically. 
If the dull student plugs, and the bright 
student dawdles, the tortoise may beat 
the hare. The seemingly dull student 


may be slower and more profound, the 
seemingly bright student merely facile 
and superficial. 

The basic question in dealing with 
individual differences of pupils is, o/ 
course, to ascertain those differences 
and devise a program of instruction 
which will be most meaningful for each 
child. It’s a big job. The divergent 
points which have been touched upon 
here may point only to a moral, namely 
that even the groundwork for a solu- 
tion cannot be laid until every premise. 
device, and assumption involving the 
evaluation of the child’s abilities have 
been completely explored. 





tal and physical health is a prime pre- 





THE UNESCO GIFT COUPON PLAN 


ADOPTED BY THE DEPARTMENT OF CLASSROOM TEACHERS 
OF THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


The Department of Classroom Teachers of the Pennsylvania State Education Association at its business 
session in Harrisburg, December 27, 1951, adopted a resolution to undertake the uNEsco Gift Coupon Plan. The 


following is a summary of the resolution and project plan. 


RESOLUTION 


Wuereas, The Pennsylvania State Education Associa- 
tion published in the ScHooL JouRNAL for 1950-51 a series 
of articles on the work of the United Nations and its spe- 
cialized agencies with the hope of increasing interest in the 
potentialities of the United Nations as an active agency in 


World Peace and World Understanding. 


Wuereas, The National Education Association Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers was invited last May to be- 
come one of the sixty organizations represented on the 
United States National Commission for UNESCO. 


Wuereas, The National Education Association at the 
Paris UNESCO meeting, August, 1951, recommended that 
American Schools “Support the uNEsco Rehabilitation Pro- 
gram of Aid for Education in War-devastated and Under- 
developed Areas of the World, and participate in the 
uNnEsco Gift Stamp Coupon plan as a means of promoting 
International Understanding and Good Will.” 


THEREFORE, Be it resolved: That the members of the De- 
partment of Classroom Teachers of the Pennsylvania State 
Education Association who are here assembled in business 
session, adopt the uNEsco Gift Coupon Plan as part of its 
1951-52 program. 

Be it further resolved: That we contract for the India 
project having to do with Social Education Centres in Del- 
hi State, said contract amounting to a total of $9,990. 


PROJECT PLAN 


The committee in charge of the nineteen Adult Educa- 
tion Centres reports that it is besieged with requests for film 
showings on cleanliness drives and literacy classes. These 
centres have had to share a single 16mm film projector. 
Our money will buy for them the following items: 


Audio-visual mobile field van .............. $7,700.00 
Audio-visual equipment: 


© RO SOBIIOTONS — ow cic os vw ecin es hes 610.00 
32 films on food, health, etc. ............ 960.00 
5 Bimetrip projectors... .<iss +0j1 9.0400 450.00 
Ontilnis “Gus sanitation; CLC... 055,05 se « see 270.00 


TOTAL $9,990.00 


The Gift Coupons are an economical, effective interna- 
tional medium of exchange providing assistance where it is 
needed. Each project offered for sale is a priority project in 
the international situation. If EVERY teacher in Pennsyl- 
vania buys ONE 25-cent stamp, our project will be paid for 
and thus EVERY teacher will have participated in a small 
way in UNESCO’s great program to rid the world of two 
major contributing factors to wars in the past—ignorance 
and the failure of peoples to understand each other. 

Distribution of the stamps will be handled by the nine 
Convention District Classroom Teacher Representatives 
working through the Presidents of the Local Branches in 
the District. Details will be forwarded with the stamps. 


Teachers, the Executive Board of the Department of Classroom Teachers and your Pennsylvania Representa- 
tive commend this © oject to you with the sincere feeling that we are undertaking an honorable and necessary 


thing in the name of Humanity and World Understanding. 


May you accept the challenge and carry it through to a prompt and honorable conclusion is the sincere wish of 
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Mary N. KLINGENSMITH, 


Pennsylvania Representative, 
unEsco National Classroom Teachers Committee, 
136 Westminster Avenue, Greensburg, Pa. 
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Regional Conference on 
Teacher Education 


Meeting the Impacts of Mobilization, 
Theme of Two-Day Event 


Thirty Pennsylvanians attended the 
nine-state regional conference on 
Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards at the Mayflower Hotel in 
Washington, January 11 and 12. Penn- 
sylvania had one of the largest dele- 
gations in the total enrolment of 180 
members from the Middle Atlantic 
States. 


Wide Representation 


More than twenty-five professional 
organizations were represented, in- 
cluding state commissions on teacher 
education, state departments of educa- 
tion, presidents and secretaries of state 
education associations, national teach- 
er placement association, NEA Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers, National 
Association of Secondary Principals, 
American Association of University 
Women, Association for Student Teach- 
ing, National Catholic Education As- 
sociation, and Adult Education Asso- 
ciation. 


General Sessions 

The major purpose of the Conference 
was further to state action programs in 
raising professional standards. More 
specifically, it explored the means of 
meeting the impacts of mobilization on 
teaching personnel, construction needs, 
and the instructional program of the 
schools. 

A three-fold attack on this objective 
was carried forward during the two- 
day Conference. The first approach was 
through speakers at the general ses- 
sions. In his greetings to the Confer- 
ence, NEA Executive Secretary Willard 
E. Givens defined the purpose of the 
meeting in terms of developing people 
—the most important job in the world. 
“In today’s conflict between despotism 
and freedom,” he said, “education is 
the solution. It is the process of bal- 
ancing people with resources. Where 
power ascends from the people as it 
does in a democracy, purpose, integ- 
rity, and intelligence are foremost in 
importance.” 


John Dale Russell, U. S. Office of 
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Education, discussed the origin, pur- 
pose, methods of operation, and re- 
sults, both good and bad, of our pres- 
ent accrediting program. He concluded 
by describing the present movement to 
establish a national council for the ac- 
creditation of teacher education. 

The keynote address, delivered by 
T. M. Stinnett, executive secretary, 
National Commission on Teacher Edu- 
cation, opened the way for the devel- 
opment of action programs in all the 
states. Said he, “The free mind is a 
troubled mind . . . a democracy will 
perhaps always be. involved at a criti- 
cal period . . . we will always have to 
face emergencies . . . we may as well 
decide that the normal situation is a 
series of emergencies which we will 
have to meet and solve.” 

“For the next six years,” said Doc- 
tor Stinnett, “we shall need a minimum 
of 105,000 new elementary teachers, 
while last year the colleges prepared 
only 45,943.” To meet this shortage he 
suggested more vigorous selective re- 
cruitment, re-enlistment of teachers 
who were once qualified, conversion of 
secondary to elementary certification, 
and strengthening and improving cer- 
tification requirements. 

Another speaker at the General Ses- 
sions was Corma A. Mowrey, Junior 
Past President of the NEA, who spoke 
at the closing session on “This Confer- 
ence and Beyond.” 


Group Discussions 


The second attack on the goals of 
the Conference consisted of eight group 
meetings, each of which concentrated 
on one: of these specific problems: Im- 
pact of Manpower Shortages, Impact of 
the Emergency upon the Total School 
Problem, Accreditation of Teacher- 
Education Institutions and Programs, 
Maintaining and Improving Teacher 
Morale, Meeting Current Criticisms of 
Teacher Education Programs, and Co- 
operative Procedures for Upgrading 
Professional Standards. 

The purpose of the group meetings, 
which were in session for a total of five 
and one-half hours during the Confer- 
ence, was to stir up ideas which could 
be used in the various state delegation 
meetings as a basis for action pro- 
grams. 


State Delegation Meetings 


These state delegation meetings con- 
stituted the third approach to the ob- 
jectives of the Conference. The Pennsy]l- 
vania Delegation, like the others, met 
three times for a total of three hours, 
to organize, to assign members to each 
of the discussion groups, and to develop 
recommendations for the improvement 
of professional standards in Pennsyl- 
vania. 

PSEA President Herbert P. Lauter- 
bach presided at the Pennsylvania 
meetings, and also reported the recom- 
mendations adopted by the delegation 
at the closing session of the confer- 
ence. 


Intercollegiate Chorus 
Festival of Pennsylvania 

The annual Pennsylvania Intercolle- 
giate Chorus Festival will be held at 
Indiana on March 15, 16, and 17. Host 
to the event will be the music depart- 
ment of the State Teachers College, 
Clel T. Silvey, director. Assisting him 
will be Wynn York, conductor of the 
college choir. Over 200 student singers, 
representing colleges all over the State, 
will participate. 

Marshall Bidwell, organist and di- 
rector of music of the Carnegie Music 
Hall, Pittsburgh, will be the guest solo- 
ist. Guest conductor will be Ifor Jones, 
conductor of the famous Bach Choir 
of Bethlehem. 

The festival will terminate with a 
concert on the evening of March 17. 


Indiana Host to 


Mathematics Conference 

The first annual conference of the 
Pennsylvania Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics will be held at State Teach- 
ers College, Indiana, on Saturday, 
March 29, at 9:00 a.m. There will be 
sectional meetings in the morning, 
luncheon, and a general meeting in the 
afternoon. 

Among the speakers will be: Clara 
E. Cockerille, Albert I. Oliver, John C. 
Hoshauer, Lee E. Boyer, I. Stright, Joy 
Mahachek, James Taylor, and Edwin 
Whitman. 

All mathematics teachers are invited 
to this conference and to become mem- 
bers of the State Council. 

Luncheon reservations should be sent 
to Leroy Schuell, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Indiana, by March 25. Price, 
$1.25. 

Mathematics exhibits will be wel- 
come. 
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Suggested Program of 
Action for Local Branches 
During April 


1. Convene Executive Commit- 
tee to participate in prepar- 
ing Local Branch Annual 
Report which will be mailed 
to Local Branch Presidents 
during April 


2. Continue to emphasize the 
importance of the 1952 elec- 
tions: : 

a. Primary Election, April 
22, 1952 

b. Last day to register for 
the 1952 General Elec- 
tion, September 13, 
1952 

c. General Election, No- 
vember 4, 1952 


3. Give priority to these: 
a. Conclude campaign for 
100 per cent member- 
ship—local, state, and 
national 
b. NEA affiliate status 
Selection of delegate(s) 


c 
to NEA Convention 

d. Designation of incom- 

ing Local Branch Presi- 

dent for attendance at 
Penn Hall Workshop 

e. Plan spring election of 

officers for 1952-53— 

report names and ad- 

dresses to PSEA Head- 

quarters immediately 

following their election 

4. Have Program Committee 

plan: 


a. Professional meeting 

b. Community meeting 

c. Social or dinner meet- 
ing with suitable testi- 
monial for retired 
teachers 


5. Headliners for summer and 
fall calendar: 


June 30-July 5, NEA Con- 
vention, Detroit 

August 18-22, PSEA Local 
Branch Leaders’ Work- 
shop, Penn Hall, Cham- 
bersburg 

October 17-18, Classroom 
Teachers Conference at 
Bedford Springs 
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LEGISLATION (from page 243) 


ated. Amendments were made in ac- 
cordance with this request. 

The bill as adopted in its final form 
is more than the brief oath of loyalty 
as introduced but much less than the 
bill at the time of the hearing. As 
passed it reflects the intent of the Gen- 
eral Assembly to meet the objections 
of our Association. 


Compulsory Attendance 


Our standards of compulsory at- 
tendance were maintained when Gov- 
ernor Fine vetoed H. B. 984 which 
would have weakened our compulsory 
attendance law. Our Association, by 
formal communication, requested that 
the Governor take this action. 


Appropriations 

The appropriations for public edu- 
cation totaled for the biennium 1951- 
53, $410,067,787, an all-time high, and 
an increase of $116,468,607 over the 
previous biennium. 

Appropriations for transportation 
were increased $4,400,000; for State 
Teachers Colleges and State-owned 
educational institutions $3,305,500; 
for retirement $10,804,987, and for 
the support of public schools 
$83,700,000. 

A statement of the 1951 session 
would not be complete without noting 
that a great many other Acts favorable 
to educational progress resulted from 
introduction of bills sponsored by the 
County Superintendents, the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, and other 
agencies. 


Commendation 


Our members will realize that the 
outstanding achievements listed above 
would not be possible without the con- 
stant, vigorous efforts of many people. 
The Legislative Committee wants to ac- 
knowledge the great work of our Presi- 
dent, Mr. Lumley. Without his inspir- 
ing leadership, the above achievements 
would not have been possible. Gov- 
ernor Fine was our constant friend. 
He never wavered one iota in support 
of the educational program he believed 
was necessary for the boys and girls 
of the Commonwealth. 

We are especially indebted to the 
outstanding members of the Legislature 
who sponsored our bills, to the chair- 
men and members of the Education 
Committees, and the leadership in the 
House and Senate. 


Our bills, almost without exception 
had the unanimous support of all th:- 
members in the House and the Senate 

Because of the educational legisla 
tion of this session, our public schools 
will move forward to greater servic: 
to the boys and girls of our Common. 
wealth, and to the Commonwealt! 
itself. 


DR. BOSL (from page 251) 
preserve western civilization, to pre 
serve the way of human life and ou 
way of freedom. Because we are living 
next to the [ron Curtain we know how 
to appreciate education and teachers 
work. 

To come to the end of my speech. | 
have something to present to your Pres- 
ident, Mr. Lumley, who came over to 
Munich last summer, flying back from 
Malta to the United States, and made 
us a visit which we appreciated very 
highly. I have to present to your As- 
sociation and your President a gift, and 
this is a gavel made from the wood of 
the American Education Service Cen- 
ter at Nuremberg where our associa- 
tion was founded. This gavel shows on 
the one side, engraved in German, “Der 
PSEA,” on the other, “Von Der ABL”’ 
—to the Pennsylvania State Education 
Association from the Association of 
Bavarian Teacher Groups. It shows on 
the top the Bavarian Coat of Arms in 
the Bavarian colors, blue and white. 
We extend with this gift our best 
wishes for the progress of your Asso- 
ciation and with this gift we request 
from you mutual understanding and 
good relationship with your baby, the 
Association of Bavarian Teacher 
Groups. Take it as a token of mutual 
understanding and appreciation of 
your great help and support, and of 
the great values teachers have to fight 
for. 


Childhood Education 
Conference, April 14-18 


The 1952 Study Conference of the 
Association for Childhood Education 
International will be held April 14-18 
in Philadelphia. Its theme is “Guiding 
Children in Freedom and Responsibil- 
ity.” All conference activities will take 
place in Convention Hall. Planned 
school visiting will be part of the con- 
ference program. 

For further information write the 
ACEI at 1200 Fifteenth Street, N.W.. 
Washington 5, D. C. 
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ASSOCIATION 
ACTIVITIES 


Executive Council 

The 1952 Executive Council met at 
Headquarters, Harrisburg, January 26, 
at 9:40 a.m., with Herbert P. Lauter- 
bach, President, presiding. 


Rott Catt—Mr. Lauterbach extended 
greetings to the members of the Coun- 
cil and asked each member to identify 
himself. Those present and responding 
were: A. Nelson Addleman, A. G. Brei- 
denstine, Helen M. Brennan, Mark N. 
Burkhart, Edwin D. Clauss, John E. 
Davis, Harry N. Gasser, Mrs. Audrey 
S. Graham, David C. Guhl, Herbert P. 
Lauterbach, John M. Lumley, Lawrence 
E. McKnight, Kerr Miller, Mrs. Caro- 
lyn Morton, Hazel Rankin, J. Wallace 
Saner, Willard M. Stevens. 

Absent but accounted for: H. Austin 
Snyder. 

C. Herman Grose, Deputy Superin- 
tendent, represented Francis B. Haas, 
State Superintendent. 

Mabel Studebaker, NEA State Direc- 
tor; Lewis F. Adler, PSEA Attorney; 
and members of Headquarters Staff 
met with the Council. 


MinutTEs—On motion of Doctor Brei- 
denstine, seconded by Mrs. Morton, 
the minutes of the December 28. 1951, 
meeting were approved. 


COMMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT—Mr. 
Lauterbach in opening the meeting 
stated that the program of PSEA 
moves in a great many areas and a 
great many fields. The agencies for 
carrying forward the program, he said, 
are Convention Districts, Departments, 
Committees, and Local Branches. He 
challenged the leaders in each of these 
groups to identify and find solutions 
to some of the problems that are facing 
the profession. 


FINANCIAL REPORT AND Bupcet—The 
financial statement for the six-month 
period ending December 31, 1951, and 
the budget for the period July 1, 1951, 
to June 30, 1952, were presented by the 
Executive Secretary. On motion of Mrs. 
Graham, seconded by Mr. Clauss, the 
financial statement was approved. 


Business ProcepuRE—On motion of 
Doctor Addleman, seconded by Doc- 
tor Breidenstine, business procedure as 
presented by the Executive Secretary 
was approved. 
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STATE CONVENTION—On motion of 
Doctor Addleman, seconded by Mrs. 
Morton, Monday, Tuesday, and 
Wednesday, December 29, 30, and 31, 
were fixed as the dates for the 1952 
convention to be held in Harrisburg. 


CENTRAL-WESTERN CONVENTION Dis- 
TRICT ELECTION—The following mem- 
bers of the Central-Western Convention 
District appeared before the Council 
with regard to election procedures in 
that district: F. Darl Kerr, vice presi- 
dent, Armstrong County Local Branch; 
Parker D. Baker, chairman, Public Re- 
lations Committee of Armstrong 
County and member of the Nominating 
Committee of the District; Dean Mar- 
shall, president of the Armstrong 
County Local Branch; Joseph W. 
Sandy, Jr., former president of the 
District; John E. Davis, former secre- 
tary of the District. 

The issue concerned the election of 
the vice president at the Convention 
District House of Delegates meeting 
at Indiana, November 17, 1951. After 
presentation of points of view and ques- 
tions from Council members, the group 
was asked to retire. On motion of Miss 
Brennan, seconded by Mrs. Morton, 
Doctor Davis was permitted to remain 
for the discussion. However, Doctor 
Davis’ preference was to withdraw 
which he did. 

After discussion, on motion of Doc- 
tor Addleman, seconded by Doctor 
Breidenstine, the Council voted unani- 
mously to sustain the election of Besse 
Ekis as vice president of the Central- 
Western Convention District. 

A motion was made by Mr. Burk- 
hart, seconded by Mr. McKnight, that 
the statement on definition of member- 
ship adopted by the Executive Council 
on November 24, 1951, be distributed 
to members of the Council before the 
next meeting and that this item be 
placed on the agenda for further con- 
sideration. Motion carried. 


LuncHEON—At 12:20 the Council re- 
cessed for luncheon at the Penn-Harris 


Hotel. 


SECRETARY OF THE NEA—Following 
the luncheon Miss Studebaker told the 
Council that the Board of Trustees of 
the NEA had unanimously elected Wil- 





liam G. Carr Executive Secretary of the 
National Education Association for a 
four-year term beginning August 1. 
1952. On motion of Doctor Stevens. 
seconded by Doctor Davis, the Execu- 
tive Secretary was requested to send a 
letter of good wishes to Doctor Carr on 
his election and pledge the support of 
the PSEA in his new position. On mo- 
tion of Mrs. Graham, seconded by 
Mrs. Morton, the Executive Secretary 
was requested to send a letter of com- 
mendation to the Board of Trustees of 
the NEA on the selection of Doctor 
Carr. 

At 2:05 p.m. the Council returned 
to Headquarters and went into execu- 
tive session. 


(Doctor Breidenstine and Doctor Grose 
did not attend the afternoon session.) 


AssociIATION ACTIVITIES—A brief state- 
ment of the administrative and execu- 
tive activities of the Association as car- 
ried forward by Headquarters Staff of 
seventeen individuals was presented 
by the Executive Secretary. 


ComMITTEES—Mr. Lauterbach _ pre- 
sented information concerning appoin- 
tive committees and expressed his de- 
sire to integrate the work of the vari- 
ous committees during the year. 


CoNVENTION Districts—Presidents of 
Convention Districts reported on the 
activities in their districts. 


LocaL BrancHes—Mr. Webster said 
that the Local Branch Committee would 
meet on February 8 and 9 to plan its 
work for the year. 


DEPARTMENT OF CLAssrooM TEACH- 
ERS—Mrs. Graham reported that the 
Classroom Teacher Department by of- 
ficial action had pledged its support to 
UNESCO through the purchase of 
stamps to provide educational services 
in foreign countries. The amount 
pledged was $9,990 which is approxi- 
mately one twenty-five cent stamp for 
each classroom teacher member. The 
area of assistance is Delhi State, India. 


DEPARTMENT OF SUPERVISION AND CuR- 
RICULUM—Mr. Gasser said he was 
planning a program of activities for his 
Department during the year. 


DEPARTMENT OF ADMINISTRATION— 
Mr. Burkhart stated that the Depart- 
ment is made up of five separate and 
distinct organizations. It was his plan 
to work for a closer coordination of 
the work of these organizations during 
the year. 
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DEPARTMENT OF PRACTICAL ARTS AND 
VocaTIONAL EpucaTion—Mr. Miller 
said his Department was made up of 
four separate and distinct sections, 
and he, too, would work for greater 
unity among the sections of his De- 
partment. 


MEMBERSHIP—Data on comparative 
PSEA membership from 1940 to 1951 
were given. Memberships as of Janu- 
ary 25, 1952, including annual, stu- 
dent, life, and retired teachers, total 
53,187. The Executive Secretary re- 
ported that he had just completed a de- 
tailed study of membership and that 
with the cooperation of the Conven- 
tion District Presidents he would like 
to bring to a conclusion all member- 
ship reports for the current year dur- 
ing the month of February with the 
idea that we can make an all-time high 
not only in PSEA membership but also 
NEA membership. 


LEGISLATION— 

State—The Legislative Committee 
will meet on February 9 to review and 
interpret legislation enacted and to look 
toward legislative needs for next ses- 
sion. The Executive Secretary again 
paid tribute to the outstanding leader- 
ship of Mr. Lumley in the recent session 
of the General Assembly. 


Federal—The Executive Secretary 
reported that major effort at this ses- 
sion of Congress would be for federal 
financial support to school buildings. 
The three Pennsylvania Congressmen 
who are members of the Education 
Committee have been urged to support 
the Bailey School Construction Bill. 


LecaL Poxicy and A1p—Mr. Adler 
presented the legal policy of the Asso- 
ciation as adopted by the Executive 
Council September 16, 1950, and for 
the benefit of new Council members re- 
viewed procedure in the handling of 
requests for legal assistance. 


ELECTION OF TREASURER OF THE PSEA 
—On motion of Mr. Saner, seconded 
by Doctor Addleman, Walter L. Phil- 
ips, Lansdowne, was unanimously re- 
elected Treasurer of the Association 
for a six-year term beginning January 
22, 1952. 

New Business 

Drawing Account for PSEA President 
—On motion of Mrs. Graham, sec- 
onded by Mr. Gasser, approval was giv- 


en to a drawing account in the amount 
of $500 for the use of the President. 
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Cooperative Administrative Study— 
Raymond H. Koch, Hershey, explained 
the purpose and scope of this study by 
the district superintendents, which is 
supported in part by a grant from the 
Kellogg Foundation. He requested fi- 
nancial support from the PSEA. Mr. 
Lumley made and Miss Rankin sec- 
onded a motion that the Association 
give $500 toward this study. Motion 
carried. 


Request for financial assistance from 
Pa. Branch, National Association of 
Secondary School Principals—On mo- 
tion of Mr. Burkhart, seconded by 
Mrs. Morton, a grant of $500 was giv- 
en to the Secondary School Principals. 


Special Day for Pennsylvania Future 
Teachers of America—On motion of 
Doctor Stevens, seconded by Mr. Guhl, 
this request was tabled. 


Disability and Health Insurance for 
Staff Members—On motion of Mr. 
Lumley, seconded by Mr. Gasser, the 
President was authorized to appoint a 
committee to give this matter further 
consideration. 


REQUESTS FOR LEGAL ASSISTANCE 

John H. Liggett, Townville—On mo- 
tion of Mr. Guhl, seconded by Mr. 
Burkhart, the request was tabled until 
additional information could be se- 
cured. 


Dorothy S. Travis, Luzerne Co.—It 
was moved by Mr. Lumley, seconded 
by Mrs. Morton, that the Association 
extend its participation in the appeal 
of the Travis Case to the Supreme 
Court to cover the cost of printing the 
paper books. 


GRANTS TO ConvENTION DistRIcTs 
Central-Western Convention Dis- 
trict—On motion of Mr. Lumley, sec- 
onded by Doctor Addleman, the Cen- 
tral-Western District was granted an 
additional appropriation of $300. 


Northwestern Convention District— 
On motion of Mr. Lumley, seconded 
by Doctor Addleman, the Northwestern 
Convention District was granted an ad- 
ditional appropriation of $200. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF COMMITTEES—Mr. 
Lauterbach announced the personnel 
of the appointive committees for the 
year. 


Next Meetinc—Saturday, February 
16, was tentatively fixed as the time for 
the next meeting of Council. 

At 4:40 p.m. the meeting adjourned. 
—H. E. Gayman, Executive Secretary 


Appointive State 
Committees 


(Announced by President Herbert P. Lauterbach, 
February 2, 1952) 


Bill of Rights 
Central—Rosana Eckman, Kane 
Central-Western—William Buchanan, Indiana 
Eastern—Robert E. Snyder, Allentown 
Midwestern—E. Vernece Saeger, Sharon 
Northeastern—W. Albert Murphy, Scranton 
Northwestern—Tom R. Knorr, Meadville 
Southeastern—Virginia McMichaels, Darby 
Southern—Eugene V. Moriarty, Harrisburg 
Western—William A. Yeager, Chairman, 
Pittsburgh; Dan Kovar, Uniontown 


Credentials 

Richard J. Carroll, Chairman, Taylor 
Daniel E. Lewis, Hershey 

T. O. McCracken, Mildred 


Local Branches 

(Term expires Dec. 1, 1952) 

Eastern—Wellington Trumbauer, Bethlehem 

Midwestern—Elizabeth Montgomery, Grove 
City 

Southern—Robert A. Nichols, 3rd, Chair- 
man, Lebanon 

Western—Mrs. Pearle M. Ache, Uniontown 


*(Term expires Dec. 1, 1953) 


Central—Glenwood Crist, Montgomery 

Central-Western—John M. Urban, Beaver- 
dale 

Northeastern—Mary C. Rouse, Dushore 

Northwestern—Hazel Rankin, Franklin 

Southeastern—L. W. Perkins, Narberth 

Western—Mrs. Gladys Cannon, Pittsburgh 





*Appointed by President Lumley, Dec., 1951 


Nominations and Elections 

James R. Braden, Chairman, Washington 
Elizabeth Greger, Philadelphia 

Floyd H. Kilmer, Quakertown 

Mrs. Eleanor Ripper, Beaver 

Mrs. Beatrice Shevick, Erie 


Professional Activities in Teacher 
Education Institutions 
Central—Henry Stoudt, Petersburg 
Central-Western—Mildred Hart, Clymer 
Eastern—Clyde Uhler, Chairman, Easton 
Midwestern—Richard C. Skinner, Clarion 
Northeastern—Mary Mulhern, Wilkes-Barre 
Northwestern—Kenneth Frantz, Girard 
Southeastern—Paul McClure, Lansdowne 
Southern—Harry E. Seyler, York 
Western—George W. Hoffman, Pittsburgh; 
Lucy A. Valero, California 


Professional Planning 

Central—C. O. Williams, State College 

Central-Western—Clara E. Cockerille, Arm- 
strong County, Kittanning 

Eastern—Norman C. Brillhart, 
Reading 

Midwestern—Dorothy Young, New Castle 

Northeastern—Ruth E. Krapf, Hazleton 

Northwestern—Maurice Kolpien, Erie Coun- 
ty, Erie 

Southeastern—Blanche Foster, Philadelphia 

Scuthern—Ralph C. Swan, Perry County, 
New Bloomfield 

Western—Maurice Thomas, Pittsburgh; Rob- 
ert Haberlen, West Alexander 


Chairman, 
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Would you like to be in this picture? 


This summer 25 boys and girls... the first-prize 
winners in a nation-wide ‘Know Your America”’ con- 
test .. . will visit historic shrines in such places as New 
York, Washington, Detroit, Chicago, and Los Angeles. 
Each of these 25 will invite HIS TEACHER to go with 
him, along with Mother or Dad, and the family grocer. 
Will YOU be the teacher? 


Why is America great? Children everywhere are 
preparing their written answers. General Mills will re- 
ward the best entries with this all-expense trip. There 
will be 1,100 other prizes. No purchase of a product is 
required—no boxtops, no entry blanks. Complete con- 
test rules and prize lists are now available. 


However, there is a more worthy goal than inviting 
children to enter a contest. The broader objective is 
to stimulate every youngster in America to learn about 
this land of ours and appreciate it more. To encourage 
family discussion, General Mills cereal boxes carry 
thought-provoking statements about the greatness of 
America. To help teachers motivate pupils in social 
studies, English, speech, science, and art classes, a 
series of 10 picture panels and a pamphlet of teaching 
suggestions have been prepared. . 


MARCH, 1952 


Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 


Home discussion has been going on for some time. 
Contest enthusiasm will run high until the April 21, 
1952, deadline. Capitalize on this interest. Order these 
teaching aids at once! 


Copyright, 1952, General Mills, inc. 


ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


May we suggest that you send coupon VIA AIR MAIL ! 
sesh 


Vy 
Education Section, Dept. of Public Services 

General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Please send me at once the classroom panels, teaching 
aids, and rules for the ‘‘Know Your America” program. 


Name... 


Se ee ee ee ee mo oe 


City State 
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Public Relations 

Central—Dorothy Harpster, State College 

Central-Western—Merle A. Beam, Windber 

Eastern—Thomas W. Watkins, Chairman, 
Coopersburg 

Midwestern—A. A. Murphy, Clarion 

Northeastern—Mrs. Mary Fraley, Wilkes- 
Barre 

Northwestern—Kathryn Barber, Erie 

Southeastern—John Neely, Newtown Square 

Southern—V. A. Champa, Millersville 

Western—C. A. Bair, Pittsburgh; Elizabeth 
G. Beadling, Pittsburgh 


Retirement Problems: 

(Term expires Dec. 31, 1952) 

Central—Floyd C. Fretz, Bradford 

Midwestern—John B. Cutler, Mercer County, 
Mercer 

Northeastern—Elizabeth Baxter, Towanda 

Northwestern—Russell Buckham, Oil City 

Western—William Jefferson, New Kensington 

(Term expires Dec. 31, 1953) 

Central-Western—J. Maurice Strattan, Kit- 
tanning 

Eastern—Robert A. Rosenkrance, Chairman, 
West Reading 

Southeastern—William A. Doane, Philadel- 
phia 

Southern—Mrs. Carolyn K. Morton, York 

Western—C. J. McMahon, Braddock 


Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards 

(Term expires Dec. 31, 1952) 
Cathleen M. Champlin, Philadelphia 
Clarence G. Enterline, Reading 


Mrs. Audrey S. Graham, Allegheny County, 
Pittsburgh 

Charles M. Long, State College 

William J. Norman, Indiana County, Indiana 

Mary Ann Pesognelli, Pittsburgh 

Jesse H. Snyder, Perry County, New Bloom- 
field 


(Term expires Dec. 31, 1953) 

Francis J. Dolan, Coaldale 

Arthur W. Ferguson, York 

John C. Hoshauer, Edinboro 

Thomas P. North, Chairman, Bloomsburg 
Ruth Ripper, Tarentum 

Carl E. Seifert, Harrisburg 


Subcommittee of the 
Executive Council 


Designation of NEA Delegates 
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UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH | 


TWELVE WEEKS GRADUATE PROGRAM 


Early Spring 


March half gone and still the lilac sleeps, 

All color hidden in this deep half-death 

That holds the garden still, no breath 

Of life to show me where the tulip keeps 

| Her pointed blade, the rose her lovely sphere. 
The black vines hang, the wine long flowed away 
Like blood of men of many another day. 


SUMMER COURSES The frozen dreams, the hopes of all are here. 


And spring that lights the prairie lily’s fire 
Will come with moody April, fingers wet 





IN MATHEMATICS 
June 9-August 29 


With rain. The cherry tree will soon forget 
Her sleep and fling her branches ever higher 
The day she dances garlanded with flowers 
Her time of youth, before the summer hours. 


June 9-August 29 








TEN WEEKS EDUCATION | 
AND ACADEMIC COURSES 
Pre-Two Weeks Session-—June 16-27 
Six Weeks Session—June 30-August 8 
Post-Two Weeks Session—August 11-22 


GRADUATE RESEARCH PROGRAM 
AT BIOLOGICAL FIELD LABORATORY 


For information, address 


DIRECTOR, SUMMER SESSIONS 


University of Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania 
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—Audrey Sweet Moats, in 
National Parent-Teacher 
Magazine, March, 1951 





Children’s Bill of Responsibilities 

To God, My Country, My Parents, and Myself 

Grow in character and ability as | grow in size. 

Be honest with myself and others in what | say and do. 

Learn and practice my religion. 

Honor my parents, my elders, and my teachers. 

Develop high moral principles and the courage to live by them. 

Strive for health in body, mind, and spirit. 

Respect the rights of others. 

Set a good example so that others may enjoy and profit by my company. 

Give honest effort to my work. 

Regard my education as preparation for the future. 

Obey our laws so that we may live more happily together. 

Preserve and strengthen our American way of life and government. 
—Bulletin to the Schools, University of the State of New York, 

December, 1951 
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“Thinking about 
summer plans? 





Earn ‘100 a week or more this summer! 


You can be $1,000 ahead when school reopens, 
by doing this pleasant, dignified work. Thousands 
of teachers just like you have discovered how 
profitable, how inspiring it is to represent The 
World Book Encyclopedia in their local areas. 


They tell us it’s a grand feeling to be money 
ahead by fall— especially when the work is so 
satisfying and worth-while! Many of them con- 
tinue with us on a part-time basis throughout 
the year. 


We give you free training, and help you in every 
way possible. You cannot do this work our way 
and fail! Some of our highest-paid representatives 
have been drawn from the ranks of teachers! 


Send the coupon today to see how you can sup- 
plement your summer income this pleasant, prof- 
itable way. 
Fiecp ENTERPpRISES, INc., Educational Division 
(A Marshall Field-owned organization) 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois 








To make every week of the sum- 
mer count—for you and for us—we 
are planning this summer’s train- 
ing classes now. Applications will 
be considered in the order received, 
till our teacher quota is filled. 


OW 
fodou! 


Mr. George M. Hayes 
World Book, P. O. Box 5968, Chicago 80, Ill. 


ing how I can earn $1,000 or more this summer. 


NAME 


Please send me details of World Book’s Teacher Plan, show- 





ADDRESS 
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NEW 
Folk Dance Records 
for Schools by 


RCA VICTOR 
| S23 
2y/ 





EACH WITH 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


a a 


NEW 
BOOKS 


| NATHAN C, SCHAEFFER, EDUCATIONAL PHILOs- 


OPHER. Charles Dison Koch. 307 pp. 
Telegraph Press, Harrisburg. $4 

“To the limited number of biographical 

studies of great teachers, Doctor Koch has 


| added a long needed volume. In his life story 


of this pioneer Pennsylvanian, he presents the 
first full-length picture of one of the most 
influential champions of the democratic theory 


| of public education. 


ILLUSTRATED INSTRUCTIONS | 


| Schaeffer in his long career, and as such it 


Here 1s a new series of RCA VICTOR 
Records, especially designed for schools and 
dance groups, now offered to educators for 
the first time. 


This new series comprises sixteen records, 
available singly, and includes thirty-six differ- 
ent folk dances and exercises. Engaging 
rhythms that delight children! Familiar and 
popular selections long in demand by schools! 


Squares and reels, polkas, flings, and schot- 
tisches, gay festival programs—all these and 
many more from the folklore of America, 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark, England, Ger- 
many—and other countries. All orchestrated 

_ & in zestful fashion, with careful 
: BN attention to rhythm and tempo. 








Comprehensive and 
illustrated instructions 
accompany each dance. 
Records are available at 
ly either superior “45” or con- 
- ventional 78 rpm speeds. 





MAIL COUPON NOW FOR FREE BROCHURE 














Educational Services, Dept. 133-AC | 
| Radio Corporation of America, | 
| Camden, N. J. i 
y Please send me literature describing and | 
| listing the new series of RCA VICTOR Folk | 
| Dance Records | 
| Name | 
I l 
| School | 
| Street 
| | 
| City State | 
a cc ces es ee cs eee eee es anes es ce ee ees wae ms as ee 
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“From 1893 until his death in 1918, Doctor 
Schaeffer served under seven successive Penn- 
sylvania Governors as superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction. Constant reforms and ad- 
vances which characterized his long career 


included legislation which provided opportu- - 


nities for a complete education for all the 
children of all the people; progressive devel- 
opment of teacher education programs; ad- 
vances in rural school consolidation, with the 
introduction of extensive vocational instruc- 
tion; compulsory school attendance; and 
strict enforcement of teacher certification 
standards. Pennsylvania pioneered in the de- 
velopment of a sound retirement system under 
his leadership, and formulated a Public 
School Code which became the model for 
similar codes in many states. 

“The volume is the labor of love by one 
who was closely associated with Doctor 


is far from flawless. Doctor Koch makes 
little pretension to scholarship and it is re- 
grettable that he fails frequently to distin- 


| guish between primary and secondary sources, 


| THE 


but in perpetuating the work and words of a 
forceful leader in American education Doctor 
Koch has rendered a much needed service.” 

—Crype F. Lyte 


AMERICAN SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENCY. 
30th Yearbook of the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators. 663 pp. 
Illus. NEA, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. $5 

The highlights of the 1952 Yearbook of 
AASA are: Seventeen chapters are devoted 
to the superintendency as it is developing 
in cities, community school systems, rural 
areas, and at county and state department 
levels; the results of the fourteen-page ques- 
tionnaires filled out by 3,146 superintendents 
are included; reports are given on salaries, 
tenure, and working conditions of the super- 
intendents as surveyed by the commission; 
new trends in school administration are 
pointed up and illustrations are given of ad- 
ministrative theory with examples of good 
practice; community relationships are em- 
phasized; the superintendency is recognized 


| as a professional calling for which extensive 





professional training and interning are nec- 
essary. 


Cowsoy SAM AND THE Rustiers. Edna Walk- 
er Chandler. 127 pp. Illus. Beckley- 
Cardy. $1.68 

Summer pasture in the mountains seemed 
to be a quiet time. But bears and rustlers 
gave Sam and Freddy almost constant ex- 
citement. Freddy’s quick action earns him 
two rewards that come as a surprising cli- 





max to a rapidly moving story. The three 
songs were written for this book by Martha 
B. King. Jack Merryweather’s illlustrations 
contribute humor and realism in his exce!- 
lent style. Grade level—third. 


THE PrincipaL AT Work. Revised Edition. 
George C. Kyte. 541 pp. Ginn. $4.50 
This guide to the various aspects of the 
work of the elementary school principal 
organization, administration, supervision, 
public relations, business management, and 
appraisal—makes use of all pertinent 1 
search as well as the experiences of the 
author and his colleagues. Reports by many 
elementary school educators were accumu- 
lated and classified to discover activities re- 
quiring treatment. The book. is useful fo: 
courses in the principalship, in elementary 
school administration and supervision, or for 
principals and school superintendents now 
in service. 


PENNSYLVANIA Pioneers. 149 pp. PENNSYLVA- 
NIA LEADERS. 157 pp. Illus. Philip Klein, 
Professor of History, Pennsylvania State 
College, and H. S. Alshouse, former 
high school principal. Penns Valley 
Publishers, Inc., State College. $1.35 each 

Supplementary reading for grades 6-9. 

“Pennsylvania Pioneers” starts with a chap- 

ter on the founder of Pennsylvania. The re- 

maining divisions are: They Pioneered for 

Faith, Pioneers in Education, Artists and 

Sculptors, Curtain Time, Pennsylvania Au- 

thors, Masters of Melody, Men Who Sought 

the Kingdom of God. The final four chapters 
are devoted to Lucretia Mott, James McPar- 
lan, Henry George, and John Brashear. 

“Pennsylvania Leaders” includes divisions of 

Red Man and White Man, Pennsylvania’s 

Part in the Revolution, Testing the Strength 

of the “New Roof,” Decatur and the Tripoli 

Pirates, Pioneers in Industry, Pennsylvania 

in the Civil War, Pennsylvania Inventors, 

Transportation, When Disasters Came, Steel 

Production Leaders, and Pioneers of the 

Frozen North. The illustrations are by Flor- 

ence Starr Taylor. 


PENNSYLVANIA GOVERNMENT: STATE AND Lo- 
cAL. Jacob Tanger, Professor Emeritus 
of Political Science; Harold F. Alder- 
fer, Professor of Political Science; and 
M. Nelson McGeary, Head of the De- 
partment of Political Science, Pennsyl- 
vania State College. 442 pp. Penns Val- 
ley Publishers. $3.75 

A revision of the first edition of this book 
which was published in 1933 includes changes 
made by the 1949 General Assembly. Doctor 

McGeary, whose name has been added to the 

list of authors, revised all of the chapters 

dealing with government at the State level. 

The content of the book has also been re- 

viewed by many officials of State govern- 

ment. 


AFTER THE WHITE House. Asa E. Martin. 
464 pp. Illus. Penns Valley. $4 


Doctor Martin was professor of American 
history at Pennsylvania State College for 31 
years. He retired in 1946. In his new book, 
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Maryland Institute 
school of fine and practical arts 


1300 Mt. Royal Ave., Baltimore 17, Md. peel Saget -odeutieban 


NEW FILMSTRIPS 
by SVE 


phonics: a key to better reading 


Founded 
1825 


Sea eee Eee ese a | 





GREAT AMERICAN 
FRONTIERSMEN 
Intermediaite—Junior High 


Continuity and original color 
drawings (captioned) by Mar- 
garet Bradfield and Associates 
vividly bring to life the signifi- 
cant events in the lives of these 
famous Americans: Daniel 
Boone, David Crockett, Kit Car- 
son, Brigham Young, Buffalo 
Bill (William Cody). 


Each filmstrip, in color, 









COMMONER sc ccc ccicocsces $ 5.00 
Le | No. A246SB, complete set, 
Try to think of o word that 5 filmstrips, boxed....... 23.75 
new ins wit! sliding 








itt sial 
series 


BASIC NATURE STUDY 
Intermediate—Senior High 


Color photographs of living spe- 
cimens and illustrations (cap- 
tioned) show identifying char- 


which was written for popular readershi;, 
he gives hundreds of little-known facts and 
anecdotes from the private retired lives « 
our ex-presidents who lived after their tern 


of office ended. 


Books Received 


Ginn & Co., Statler Bldg., Boston 17, Mass 

Better EncuisH. Grade 7. M. J. Herzber:, 
Florence C. Guild, and J. N. Hook. $2.28 

Hart Publishing Co., 114 E. 32nd St., Nei 
York 16, N. Y.: 

A TREASURY OF THE WorLD’s GREAT HER: 
INES. For boys and girls age 10-15. J: 
anna Strong and T. B. Leonard. $2.5( 

D. C. Heath & Co., 285 Columbus Ave., Bos 
ton 16, Mass.: 

AMERICA—LAND OF FREEDOM. Second Edi 
tion. Gertrude Hartman. $3.60 

Hier. An Anthology of French History 
Book 9—Alternate. O. F. Bond. $0.80 

Homes witH CuHaracter. Hazel Thompson 
Craig and Ola Day Rush. $3.60 

L’ Association pour la diffusion de la Pensée 
Francaise, 78, rue de Lille, Paris, France: 

CARMEN, ARSENE GuILLot. L’ABBE AUBAIN. 
Prosper Mérimée 

Les DestINEES. Poémes 
Alfred de Vigny 

Les ReveRIES DU PROMENEUR SOLITAIRE. 
Jean-Jacques Rousseau 

Penns Valley Publishers, Inc., State College, 
Fa: 

Basic ConstituTIoNs. Pennsylvania, The 
United States, The United Nations. 
Grade level—senior high school. $2 

Know PENNSYLVANIA. Grades 11 and 12. 
Louise M. Young and Harold F. Alder- 
fer. $2.20 


Pertinent Pamphlets 


National Education Association 
EpucATION AND NATIONAL Security. Edu- 
cational Policies Commission, NEA, and 
American Council on Education. $0.50 
REPORT OF THE SIXTH NATIONAL CONFER- 
ENCE ON CITIZENSHIP. $0.50. CiTIZENSHIP 
—Local Association Activities Leaflet 

No. 4. Citizenship Committee 

You are InviTEeD TO HELP MAKE NATIONAL 
Poxicies. Department of Elementary 

| School Principals. $0.50 
The above publications may be secured 
| from the National Education Association, 
| 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


philosophiques. 


U. S. Government 

























Full-color draw- 
ings (captioned 
and subtitled) ex- 
plain word sounds 
and offer exercises 
for identification 
and practice. Prepared for the Primary—Junior 
High levels by Devona M. Price, Dir. of Instruc- 
tion, and Hilda B. Pogue, teacher, Oak Park, 
Ill., Public Schools. 

Individual titles: Let’s Start With Key Words; 
Make Words Work For You; Your Eyes And Ears 
Are Good Helpers; Vowel Sounds Help You; 
Test Yourself On Sounds; Help Yourself Read. 








Each filmstrip, in color, captioned and subtitled...... $ 5.00 
No. Al 15S, complete set, 6 filmstrips, boxed......++ $28.50 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, 


1 Business Corporation 


1345 Diversey Parkway ° 
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acteristics and living habits of 
our most common birds, insects, 
and reptiles. Prepared by Ernest 
Bonhivert, Science Counselor, 
Glencoe, IIl., Public Schools. 


Each filmstrip, in color, 


COPHONED..cccccccceees $ 5.00 
No. A464S, complete set, 
10 filmstrips, boxed...... $44.50 


FREE. Ask your dealer or write 


S.V.E. for the new 68-page S.V.E. Educa. 
tional Catalog. Complete listings of hundreds 
of new filmstrips, 2 x 2 slides, and Slidesets. 


Dept. ST-1 


INC. 


Chicago 14, Illinois 


| Federal Security Agency 
Office of Education 
EpucaTION IN RuRAL AND City SCHOOL 
Systems. Some Statistical Indices for 
1947-48. $0.15 
THE FInANcING OF STATE DEPARTMENTS 
or Epucation, with 48 statements on fi- 
nancial practices prepared by the de- 
partments. $0.45 
These publications may be secured from 
the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


——e 
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Miscellaneous 


Ciuss Are Fun. Primer or ATOMIC En- 
ERGY. WHY CHILDREN MISBEHAVE. Sci- 
ence Research Associates, 57 W. Grand 
Ave., Chicago 10, Ill. $0.40 each 

Course OF StupY IN GEOGRAPHY FOR SEc- 
ONDARY ScHOoLs. Bulletin 412. Course 
OF STUDY IN THE SOcIAL STUDIES FOR 
Seconpary ScHoots. Bulletin 410. Prog- 
ress Reports. Department of Public 
Instruction, State Capitol, Harrisburg 

Five Years or UNICEF United Nations 
International Children’s Emergency 
Fund. THE MEssaGE OF THE UNIVERSAL 
DECLARATION OF HuMAN Ricuts. $0.15. 
How Proptes Work TocetHer. $0.75. 
TEACHING ABOUT THE UNITED NATIONS 
AND THE SPECIALIZED AGENCIES. $0.15. 
United Nations, New York, N. Y. 

A Lesson ON SiLk. Pamphlet and box con- 
taining samples of silk. The Commercial 
Museum, 34th St. below Spruce, Phila- 
delphia 4 

Or CHILDREN AND TELEVISION. Graduate 
Division, Xavier University, Cincinnati 
7, Ohio 

SOMETHING CAN BE DONE ABOUT CHRONIC 
IttnEss. Public Affairs Pamphlets, 22 E. 
38th St., New York 16, N. Y. $0.25 

Tue Story or U. S. Foreien Poticy. For- 
eign Policy Association, 22 E. 38th St., 
New York 16, N. Y. $0.35 

TOWARD THE OPEN Minp. Revised Edition. 
Open-mindedness Study, Curriculum Of- 
fice, Philadelphia Public Schools, Ad- 
ministration Bldg., Parkway at 21st St., 


9 SUMMER SCHOOL 
e=® IN GEOGRAPHY 


Sixth Season of Popular Vacation Schoel 








Special Program for Teachers 


Directed by F. Kenneth Hare, 
Chairman, Geography Dept., McGill University 


This is a big year for geographers! Enroll in 
this six-weeks’ vacation summer school for profes- 
sional teachers and students of Geography and 
specialists in the Armed Forces. Instruction at 
graduate and undergraduate levels. Academic 
credits and scholarships given. Timed especially to 
enable students to attend the centenary of the 
American Geographical Society, New York, and 
the International Geographical Union Congress in 
Washington. 

Lecturers include Patrick D. Baird, Stanley H. 
Beaver, Kenneth Hare, Shannon McCune, 
J. Lewis Robinson, L. Dudley Stamp, William F. 
Summers, Sydney W. Wooldridge, Bogdan Za- 
borski. Courses in Arctic Geography, Planning and 
Conservation, The Far East, Field Survey, The 
Soviet Union, Canada, British Isles, Political 
Geography, Weather and Climate, etc. 

Comfortable accommodation in modern co-ed- 
oe college in beautiful country near U. S. 

rder. 

Tuition $90. House fee $20. Board & Residence 
$90. (Canadian Funds) 


McGILL UNIVERSITY 
GEOGRAPHY SUMMER SCHOOL 


June 25 to August 2, 1952 


Regional Conferences 
Junior Historians 


South Central—March 20, William 
Penn Senior High School, York 


Central-Western—March 27. Somerset 


High School 


Philadelphia—March 28, Germantown 
High School, Philadelphia 


Eastern—April 3, Chester High School 


Central—April 4, College Area Joint 
High School, State College 


Southwestern—April 10, State Teach- 
ers College, California 





Westmoreland—April 17, Derry Boro 
High School 

Western—April 18, Stephen 
Memorial, Pittsburgh 


Foster 


Northwestern—April 16, Cochranton 


High School 


Central Northeastern—April 19, Wash- 
ingtonville Joint School 


Northeastern—April 25, State Teach- 
ers College, East Stroudsburg 


State Conference—May 8-9, Education 
Building, Harrisburg 


Midwestern—October 17, State Teach- 
ers College, Slippery Rock 


Poetry Day Winners 


Mary O’Connor, founder of Poetry 
Day in Pennsylvania, announces the 
following winners in the 1951 contest: 
William Anderson, Johnstown High 
School, the Mary O’Connor Award of 
$25; Kathryn Maurer, Lebanon Cath- 
olic High School, the Lulu Gabel Giese 
Award of $10; David Grosse, Eichel- 
berger High School, Hanover, the 
Laura M. Bradley Award of $5; Barry 
Bittinger, Eichelberger High School, 
Hanover, honorable mention, a book, 
“The Soaring Flame” by Mary O’Con- 
nor; Lavon Wray, Vintondale High 
School, honorable mention, earrings. 











OUR NEIGHBORS GEOGRAPHIES 


NEIGHBORS AROUND THE 
WORLD 
by *J. Russell Smith and Frank Sor- 
enson. A type study of world re- 
gions. We gain understanding and 
respect peoples in different 
type regions ail over the world. 


for 


NEIGHBORS IN THE UNITED 
STATES AND CANADA 
by *J. Russell Smith and Frank Sor- 
enson. Examines some of the im- 
portant factors in relationships be- 
tween groups of people and where 
they live. 


NEIGHBORS IN LATIN AMERICA 


by Norman Carls, Frank Sorenson, 
and Margery Howarth. Content lim- 
ited to Mexico, Central and South 
America and Islands of the Carib- 
bean—making possible a compre- 
hensive one year study. 


*Pennsylvania authors 


1010 Arch Street 





Your 233-6 Social Living Program 
7: Easy to Meet With... 


Grade 4 


Grade § 


Grade 6 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 


WINSTON SOCIAL STUDIES SERIES 


LIVING TOGETHER IN 
PENNSYLVANIA 


by *Genevieve Bowen. The story of 
our State—yesterday and today. 


TOWARD BETTER LIVING 


by Maxine Dunfee and Mabel Sne- 
daker. Family and group living in 
type regions. 


TOWARD MODERN AMERICA 
by Maxine Dunfee and Mabel Sne- 


daker. The story of America’s ex- 
pansion and development from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific and from wa- 
gon wheels to atomic power. “What 
was” compared to “What is.” 


LIVING IN LATIN AMERICA 


by *Leversia Powers and *Gene- 
vieve Bowen. Develops historical 
understandings (to reinforce geo- 
graphical understanding) to give 
your pupils a picture of the patterns 
of living in Latin America today and 
yesterday. 


Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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WALTER LANcsAM, president of Wag- 
ner College on Staten Island, has been 
elected president of Gettysburg Col- 
lege. Doctor Langsam will succeed 
Henry W. A. Hanson who will retire 
next June after serving at the college 
for 29 years. 





NOTES AND 


NEWS 


SUPERINTENDENT JOHN M. HICKEY 
of Erie was named “Boss of the Year” 
by the Junior Chamber of Commerce 
at its meeting in January. Doctor 
Hickey’s laurels were bestowed on him 
for his “devoted service to the com- 
munity.” 





ginners 


pupils 


e Offers the latest 


by-grade testing program 


—Big Pictures 


—Integrated Textfilms 


EVANSTON, ILL. 


It Continues to Set the Pace 
tn Elementary Reading .. . 
THE NEW ALICE and JERRY 
BASIC READING PROGRAM 


for Grades 1 through 6— 
the program that... 


e Provides pupils with improved child-experience stories in 
which every character “comes to life” 


e Features a gradual and logical introduction of new words 
and clear-cut lessons on word meanings and word usage 


Offers comprehensive Reading Readiness techniques for be- 


Provides for individual differences through the use of sep- 
arate teaching plans for superior, average, and immature 


in Workbooks 
Workbooks for immature groups) and a well-rounded grade- 


Facilitates reading comprehension by means of— 
—Reading Readiness Picture Cards 
—Rebus, Word, Phrase, Sentence Cards 


—Sight Vocabulary Word Cards 


For full information, write to: 


Rou, Peterson and Company 


(including Vocabulary 


White Plains, N. Y. 
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C. D. JENKINS, supervising princi- 
pal of the Danville schools since 1945, 
resigned his position December 31 to 
assume the assistant superintendency 
of the Northumberland County schools 
on January l. 


Harry S. RUHL, the principal of the 
Hanover Junior High School, has been 
elected to the supervising principal- 
ship of the Danville schools. Prior to 
his position in Hanover, Mr. Ruhl 
served for seven years as supervising 
principal in New Freedom. He took 
over his new work in Danville on Jan- 
uary 28. 


Mrs. Marcaret GReGorRY and WIL- 
LIAM J. McLAuGHLIN of the D. A. Har- 
man Junior High School, Hazleton, 
authored an article on “Advanced 
Reading for the Bright Child” printed 
in the December, 1951, issue of The 
Clearing House. 


Mrs. PEARL Baker of the Lincoln 
school in Erie has exchanged positions 
for this year with Noriko Kasahara of 
Honolulu. Miss Kasahara is doing kin- 
dergarten work in the Edison school. 


D. Epwin MILLer retired in Febru- 
ary after being principal of Peabody 
High School, Pittsburgh, for 23 years. 
He is succeeded by Homer Clark Bower, 
assistant principal. 


H. C. Fetrerotr, chief, agricultural 
education, Department of Public In- 
struction, has been appointed by Earl 
J. McGrath, U. S. Commissioner of 
Education, as member of a committee 
to review the program of the entire Di- 
vision of Vocational Education in the 
United States Office of Education, Fed- 
eral Security Agency. Mr. Fetterolf is 
immediate past president of the Amer- 
ican Vocational Association. 

CHRISTMAS dis- 


GREETINGS were 


_ played on the school grounds of Low- 


er Moreland Township, Montgomery 
County, in December. A painting made 
by the pupils of grades seven to twelve, 


| under the direction of Mrs. Jean Goreg- 
| liad, art teacher, was electrically lighted 


at night and attracted a great deal of 
attention from passers-by. In this proj- 


| ect the industrial arts group cooper- 


ated with the art department. Franklin 


| L. Hoke is supervising principal of 


schools. 





Is your local branch 100% in 
PSEA and NEA? 
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Vecrology 


Jonn H. Dyer, superintendent of 
schools in Scranton for more than 
22 years, February 10 


ELEANOR M. RITTER, teacher in the 
Allentown schools for 28 years, Oc- 
tober 2 


Mrs. ZELMA B. WALKER, Greensburg, 
teacher for 33 years before her retire- 
ment in June, 1951, December 28 


Harriet M. CuarKe, Norristown, 
teacher for 49 years before her re- 
tirement fourteen years ago, Septem- 


ber 30 


CLAIRE WEBER, teacher in the Norris- 
town schools for 37 years 


MarGARET Ciancy, Long Beach, Cali- 
fornia, teacher in the Pittsburgh 
schools for nearly 40 years before 
her retirement in 1935, January 11 


JesstE McConnkE , teacher in the Pitts- 
burgh schools before her retirement, 
January 18 


Mrs. Este Kociin Watton, Daytona 
Beach, Florida, former physical edu- 
cation teacher at Glassport High 
School, January 24 


FRANK R. Piro, counselor at the Bar- 
ratt Junior High School, Philadel- 
phia, January 28 


SARAH L. Berry, Swarthmore, teacher 
in the Springfield High School, Dela- 
ware County, for the last 20 years, 
January 19 


EVERETTE E. Moore, principal in the 
various grade schools of Washing- 
ton for 33 years and past secretary 
of the Washington Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, June 26 


Rev. Henry H. Reser, Reading, re- 
tired school teacher, January 31 


Mrs. RacueLt A. McKinney, 91, for- 
mer teacher in Reading High School, 
January 31 


GERALD MANDELL, teacher at John Bar- 
tram High School, Pittsburgh, Feb- 
ruary | 


Mrs. Marcaret McSuane, New Cum- 
berland High School teacher, Feb- 
ruary 2 


Mrs. Frances K. PAuLey, Mertztown, 
Berks County, school teacher, Jan- 
uary 31 


WittiaM Minsker, 87, Dauphin, re- 
tired school teacher, February 5 
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Mrs. JENNIE G. FERRELL, elementary 
teacher in the Washington schools 
before her retirement in 1934 

Mrs. GerTRUDE THomas, Washington, 
retired elementary teacher, Septem- 
ber 30 

Mrs. Laura H. VAN Dusen, teacher in 
Smethport school for 3914 years 


before her retirement in June, 1951, 
October 26 


Mrs. BERTHA STEINER, teacher in Sun- 
bury schools, October 14 


Curtie Eckert, Sunbury, teacher for 


47 years before her retirement in 
1939, January 5 


WELLINGTON I. ZECHMAN, supervising 
principal of the Edgeboro, Lafayette, 
and Jefferson schools in Bethlehem 
until his retirement six years ago, 
January 13 





New Horizons in Teaching 


Suggestions we hope you will find interesting and helpful 


Sy 
mrcnie’) 
pane tt ERIENDS f 
AoA pom" 











EVERY BOY and GIRL 
SHOULD KNOW | 


Fascinating booklet makes it easy to 
identify trees and know their uses. 


You get over 100 illus- 
trated pages featuring 
76 different trees. There 
are over 450 separate 
pictures. Forest green 
cover. Size 814” x 4”. 





There are individual sketches of each 
tree with its leaf, cone or seed. The 
chapters are divided into HARDWOODS 
and trees that have broad leaves and 
which fall yearly; EVERGREENS and 
needle-leaved trees that retain their 
leaves; and FAMOUs TREES. Among 


famous trees is the Gen. Sherman — 
oldest tree in the world—a California 
Sequoia, perhaps 5000 years old. 
Others are associated with history, 
authors, inventors, etc. 


This booklet is a little encyclopedia for 
asyige young people for their use and 
eae enjoyment in the classroom 
and home. It has a handy in- 
dex alphabetically arranged, 
with common and scientific 
names. For ready reference 
on nature walks or for papers, 
reports or talks for schools 
and clubs. 





If further interested—This booklet, TREES EVERY BOY AND GIRL SHOULD KNOW, as described 
above, may be had by writing AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION, 919 Seventeenth St., N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 50¢ postpaid. Quantity prices on request. 


Wholesome, delicious WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINT GUM 
is always a satisfying treat. That lively, long-lasting ‘ 





flavor gives you a refreshing little lift. And the natural, (4 


pleasant chewing helps keep teeth bright. Just try it. 













"TOGHS *:. ir ie 
asking” 


Advertisers in THE JouRNAL prefer to send 
their booklets and other material directly to 
teachers and administrators. If intended for 
use by children, the list will so indicate, but 
it should be ordered by the teacher. If time 
is important, write directly to the adver- 
tisers. The coupon below is for your con- 
venience in ordering several items. 

40. Picture Book or Beauty SPOTS ALONG 
America’s HicHways is a pocket size 
24-page booklet of full color pictures 
north-south-east-west. (Greyhound Lines) 


41. Ramroap S.iiwericms. Set of four on 








The dry paint 
you use dry... 


ARTISTA’ 
Frescol 











Frescol is a unique medium, a dry 


color in compact form that is wiped 
on with a dry, patented felt-tipped 
brush, which produces thin as well 
as broad strokes, and builds up tones 
to any desired depth. Available in 


boxes of 5 and 8 colors. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Binney & Smith Co. Reps. in Pennsylvania are 
R. T. Gemmell, Dist. Mar.; Joseph P. Scellato; 


% Robert T. Smerdon; Thomas J. Thomas a 
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44. 


46. 


47. 


48. 


ol. 


railroads and clothes, railroads as buyers, 
railroads and national defense, and a 
boy’s overnight journey by rail. One set 
available to each school equipped with 
35mm slidefilm projector, and if not 
previously supplied. Color. Average 30 
frames. Discussion leaflet for teachers. 
(Association of American Railroads) 
EpucaTion Grows is a 20-page study of 
some of the vital needs of education and 
certain results of research and scientific 
knowledge which have aided education 
growth, through coordinated classroom 
environment. It also covers the develop- 
ment of school seating in step with im- 
proved classroom environment and the 
resultant improvement in scholarship, 
as well as the vision, health, and phy- 
sique of the American school child. 
(American Seating Company) 
LITERATURE ON THE NEW RCA Victor 
Fotk DANCE RECORDS. 


. How To IncrEASE READING SKILLS is a 


16-page booklet which outlines four 
steps which teachers have found help- 
ful on this problem. Techniques sug- 
gested are useful only above the primary 
level. (Webster Publishing Company) 
CATALOG FOR THE NEW 1952 PIONEER 
Sarety ScuHoot Coac# is _ illustrated 
and printed in three colors. Many new 
features designed for safety, durability, 
comfort, convenience, and beauty are 


presented. (Superior Coach Corpora- 


tion) 

Vacation GuipeE Book—54 pages in nat- 
ural color photographs containing 12 
scenic auto tours that cover every part 
of Colorado Wonderland. Each tour has 
a map, with descriptions of mountain 
passes, national forests and monuments, 
historical sites, fishing and camping 
spots, etc., along the route. (State of 
Colorado) 


A 10-MINUTE FILM sTRIP, showing use 


of tape recordings in elementary and, 


secondary schools, covers the principles 
of magnetic recording and techniques 
for using it in such classes as oral and 
instrumental music, speech, social sci- 
ence, business, and languages. It also de- 
scribes the Minnesota “Tapes for Teach- 
ing” program. (Minnesota Mining & 
Manufacturing Company) 

SuMMER Tours TO WESTERN WONDER- 
LANDS is illustrated in full color. Its 
64-pages give well-organized plans for 


seeing as much of the west as you wish 
to spend in time and in money. (Chica- 
go & Northwestern Railway) 

32. Map or Coat AREAS IN THE UNIT2pD 
States shows in color, locations of the 
four types of coal. (Bituminous Coal 
Institute) 

39. Lanp oF ENCHANTMENT BOOKLET—32 
pages showing primitive Indian dances, 
ruined prehistoric cities, and scenic 
wonders of New Mexico. Also full coior 


maps of historical trails which blazed . 


the old west, with written history on 
each. (State Highway Commission of 
New Mexico) 


3. EpUCATIONAL PoRTFOLIO contains teach- 
ing guide, large anatomical charts, two 


The Secret of 
Better Spelling 


A good speller is a person with a system of 
skills he uses to attack unfamiliar words. 
GOALS IN SPELLING sets out to teach these 
skills to every pupil. Classroom ex- 
perience proves that schools 
using GOALS IN SPELL- 
ING get better 
results! 
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> Gives 
an enriched pro- 
gram of phonetic 
analysis. 
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USE THIS COUPON 
State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 
Please have sent to me the items 
checked in the quantities indicated. 
3c is enclosed for each item ‘checked. 


40 41 42 44 45 46 47 48 51 
$2. 391° 3 «:7 


Name vet cepa 
Subject taught ... we Grade... 
2S OSS CR ee Ree Pc 
RET: [coon eee ee : 
eee eee .. State 
Enrolment: Boys.............. Girls.............. 











> Fits the text program to the ma- 
turity of the child. 


> Provides a simple, effective error reduction plan. 


all 


‘y 


> Builds confident mastery over words—their 
pronunciation, their spelling, their meaning and 
their use. 
ls the most complete program of basic and sup- 
plementary teaching tools available today. 

*Also SPELLING GOALS, clothbound 
Write for FREE booklet, illustrated in color, ‘‘The 
Secret of Spelling Success.’’ 


wv 


EVAN PHILLIPS e WALLACE L. STEES 
Representatives 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
ST.LOUIS3 © DALLAST ¢ PASADENA 2 
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ich we N e\ ‘ booklets on menstruation, and cards for 
| ; / : reordering more free material. (Personal 
Products Corporation) 





of content, and specific grade level in- 
dicator. (Society for Visual Education) 


= 7. THe New SVE EpucationaLt CATALoc 4 leather. 
sha is a most complete and up-to-date list- eens 
‘sal ing of projection equipment, filmstrips, 
Tease cael s and 2”x2” Slidesets, including over THE TEACHERS PROTECTIVE 
39 ——— \diig = = listed “A ~ ban a A nh MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
ik cial feature is the “Select-A-Set” index 
ec : al on page 10, a combination index, table COMPANY OFFERS . . . 
STi ~ { 
7 


ized . = ere 


on $< 


aN Ki a a Membership in your professional or- For You 
a Re ganizations is a must. Enrol every aS 
oa O + x teacher in the PSEA and NEA. For Your Family 
4 \ a 
K ~ \ SS - 
3 ‘ "Alar = ss , aie For Your Friends— 


THIS SUMMER ENJOY Calendar Complete Income Protec- 











g March 15—Mathematics Conference, | oo weer pepbaage one matt 
Fi State Teachers College, Millersville | cident policies, individual 
se ew Ng an March 15-17—Pa. Collegiate Chorus, ane grep: REE, 
wes, State Teachers College, Indiana too) Hospitalization, med- 
om ; N +{ March 21-28—Music Educators Na- ical and expense plans, 
"= via 0 r tional Conference, Philadelphia and Life Insurance Poli- 
== March 28-29—Seventh Annual Eastern om 
aot This summer choose picturesque | Pa. School Library Conference, State 
=< siud taainil Ger tieie is Teachers College, Kutztown There is, especially for Teachers 
os ew Eng y | April 4-5—Eastern Dramatic Arts Con- a special accident and 
= memorable vacation — and ference, Reading Senior High School sickness policy. We’d like 
= enjoy more of it by flying April 5-9—Regional Convention, Amer- to tell you all about it. 
= luxuriously via NORTHEAST —— of School Administrators, 
— Send the coupon below 
= from New York to any one of April 6-10—American Assn. for Health, Sew @ebiiia: 
34 key New England points. Physical Education, and Recreation, 
ans Hotel Biltmore, Los Angeles, Cali- 
You'll relish New England's Saul 
lovely lakes and seashore and April 7-13—Conservation Week 
—- mountains from the air... April 9—Spring Arbor and Bird Day TEACHERS PROTECTIVE 
S| stave non, | Al 2014 Pith Amal Co . 
— hours sooner. This summer enjoy |  Assn., Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N. Y. EEN. wea RNSURANCE COMPANY 
oe New England, enjoy NORTHEAST April 14-18—Study Conference, Assn. HO Tie iy Sen 
— : for Childheed Education teterne {0 2 as 
—= — perfect companions for a tional, Philadelphia : 
== perfect vacation. April 16-19—National Council of Yes, I’m interested. Please send 
—= Teachers of Mathematics, Hotel me complete information for 
= Fort Des Moines, Des Moines, lowa myself, my family, my 
: RESERVATIONS: Phone or April 17—Fourth Annual Conference, tikes 
m plan. write your Travel Agent — or Northwestern Pa. Council for the ce 
— write us at Logan Airport, East Social Studies, State Teachers Col- Meme 
a Boston, Mass. - lege, Edinboro 
nd sup- April 17-19—Fifth Annual Inter-Col- Address 
legiate Band Festival, Pennsylvania 
r, ‘The State College i 
0 April 18-19—F ourth Annual Conven- WANTED—If you are a licensed 
tion, Pennsylvania Future Teachers agent, we offer you unlimited 
§ & cf of America, State Teachers College, opportunities. Write today for 
East Stroudsburg details. 
Airlines April 18-19—Third Annual Confer- 
a ence, Pa. Highway Safety Educators 
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Association, Community Building, 
Hershey 

April 18-19—Seventeenth Annual Pa. 
Industrial Arts Conference, State 
Teachers College, Cheyney 

April 18-20—Northeast Regional Con- 
ference, NEA Department of Class- 
room Teachers, Saratoga Springs, 


,%. 
April 19—Pennsylvania Business Edu- 


cators Assn. Conference (Western) , 
Wilkinsburg High School 

April 21-25—Southeastern Convention 
District, Philadelphia 

April 24-26—Twenty-first Annual State 
Finals Contest, Pennsylvania Foren- 
sic and Music League, Harrisburg 

April 25-26—Annual Northwestern 
Pa. Art Conference, State Teachers 


College, Edinboro 








M. A. BRYANT 


Teachers Bureau = pyos. ‘5. Rk. BRYANT 


BR : AN 711-713 Witherspoon Bidg. W. D. GREULICH 


Member—N.A.T.A. PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. PEnnypacker 5-1223 
CONSULTANTS TO SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
Quality Teachers and Positions Listed Throughout the Year 
From New York—Philadelphia Suburban Areas to Distant Points 











TEACHERS NEEDED - CONTINUAL DEMAND 
Register Now With 


CENTRAL TEACHERS AGENCY 
+ Member National Association of Teachers Agencies 
Phone 3-5797 No charge to school officials 


202 WALNUT ST., HARRISBURG, PA. 


A large and permanent clientele 
C. H. Gordinier, Manager 











THE EASTERN TEACHERS AGENCY 


200 Sunrise Highway Rockville Centre Long Island, N. Y. 


Excellent Teaching and Administrative Positions at Top Salaries Available in the Eastern 
States Especially in New York State and on Long Island. 


Member National Association of Teachers Agencies Write for Registration Form 











THE FISK TEACHERS AGENCY 
632-33 Witherspoon Bldg. PHILADELPHIA Walnut and Juniper Sts. 


We offer exceptionally effective placement service in the public schools of 
Eastern Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Delaware. Now is the time to enroll. 


5-1745 E. F. Maloney 


Kingsley {2:40 E. F. Maloney, Jr. } Managers 


Personal Discriminating Service 








April 26—Pennsylvania Business Edu- 
cators Assn. Conference (Eastern), 
Reading Senior High School 

April 27-May 1—Eastern District, 
American Assn. for Health, Physi- 
cal Education, and Recreation, Ho- 
tel Eastland, Portland, Maine 

May 8-9—State Conference, Pennsylva- 
nia Federation of Junior Historians, 
Education Building, Harrisburg 

May 8-9—East State Band, Reading; 
West State Band, Washington 

June 30-July 5—National Education 
Assn. Convention, Detroit, Michigan 

October 1-2—Annual Education Con- 
gress, Harrisburg 

October 7-8—Pennsylvania State 
School Directors Assn. Convention, 
Harrisburg 

October 8-11—Western Convention 
District and Western Pa. Education 
Conference, Pittsburgh 

October 13-14—Convention, Pennsyl- | 
vania Branch, National Assn. of Sec- 
ondary School Principals, Harris- 
burg 

October 16-17—Central-Western Con- 
vention District, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Indiana 

December 29-31—PSEA Annual Con- 


vention, Harrisburg 


ADAM 


VACANCIES 
Start $2400-$4200 
Maximums $4000-$5500 
NO REGISTRATION FEE—13TH YEAR 


T. David Parrack, mgr. - Member N. A. T. A. 
Colorado Bidg., 14th & G, N.W., Washington, D. C 








TEACHERS 
AGENCY 





TEACHERS NEEDED—Elementary—Secondary—College. We have, officially listed, 
hundreds of splendid positions. Why not investigate these through us? Our many 
years of experience in placing teachers—more than a quarter of a century under the 
same management—give you expert guidance—so important in seeking a position. 
Write immediately. 


GREAT AMERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY 


Established 1880 Successor tc THE PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 72nd Year 
205 NORTH SEVENTH STREET, ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 


Write immediately. Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 











PITTSBURGH TEACHERS BUREAU 


(Founded 1924) 
944-994 Union Trust Bldg. PITTSBURGH 19, PA. Fifth Ave. & Grant St. 
Excellent positions listed every month of the year. Elementary, high school, college 
and administrative. Our experience as a former teacher, principal and superinten- 
dent, our specialization in teacher placement, and wide personal contacts are at 
your service. 
Atlantic 1-5398 


Member N.A.T.A. John B. Ritter, Manager 











Seeking a Position? 


We fill positions in schools and col- 
leges throughout the East and South. 
Write, telling us about yourself. 

The Baltimore Teachers Agency 

William K. Yocum, Mgr. 

516 N. Charles St., Baltimore 1, Md. 
} Member National Association of 
Teachers’ Agencies 











If you wish to teach in the FAR WEST 
register now with 
THE CLARK-BREWER 
TEACHERS AGENCY 
Columbia Bldg., Spokane, Wash. 
C. J. Cooil, Mgr. Member of N.A.T.A. 

















Excellent Teaching Positions are available 


STRAHAN TEACHER AGENCY 
Stacy-Trent Hotel, Trenton 8, N. J. 

Dr. Charles J. Strahan, President, 18 years Deputy 

Commissioner of Education, 6 years Executive 


Secretary, New Jersey Education Association. 
G. EDWARD McCOMSEY, Manager 


NEW JERSEY 


Goed Salaries 
Tenure Pensions 
Access to Universities 
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CLINTON 
TEACHERS AGENCY 


Member N.A.T.A. 33rd Year 


If it is a position in the Midwest, West, or 
Alaska, we can find it for you. Enroll now. 


Clinton, lowa 


706 South Fourth Street 
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